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The Use of Discriminant Analysis 
in the Prediction of Scholastic Performance 


FTER REVIEWING more than two dec- 
A ades of ever-increasing activity in 
the prediction of academic success, Travers 
[9] conceded that the multiple correlations 
attained in 1940 were in all likelihood maxi- 
mal and encouraged the perusal and appli- 
cation of additional and relatively untried 
techniques in the prediction of educational 
outcome. The persistent inability of in- 
vestigators to improve the accuracy of their 
predictions of academic success and the 
specificity of the findings of reported pre- 
diction studies would appear to be, at least 
in part, the result of both the exclusive 
interpretation of college success in terms of 
semester grades and the nature of the statis- 
tical procedures commonly employed. 

Regression analysis, both simple and 
multiple, has been applied extensively in 
problems of a predictive nature. As 
Rulon [8] suggests, regression techniques are 
designed to answer the question “how can 
I analyze these data so I may determine the 
group in which the individual will perform 
best?” In effect, one obtains a measure of 
relative efficiency within a group, i.e., at 
what point on an achievement continuum 
ranging from poor to excellent will a par- 
ticular student fall? It may be rewarding to 
ask a different question of the same set of 
data, viz., “how can I analyze these data so 
I may determine the group which an in- 
dividual is most like?” [8]. Discriminant 
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analysis may be viewed as one answer to 
this question. 

While the multiple regression technique 
has been used almost exclusively on prob- 
lems of scholastic achievement, the applica- 
tion of discriminant analysis to scholastic 
problems of a predictive nature has com- 
paratively little precedent [1-6, 10, 11]. The 
majority of these studies, however, deal 
with the prediction of curriculum choice 
rather than the more general problem of 
success (i.¢., survival versus attrition), the 
major focus of this study. It is hoped that 
the findings of this study may give evidence 
of the utility of a new and powerful research 
tool in an area that has and will continue to 
assume increasing importance. 

The mutiple discriminant analysts of pre- 
admission and first semester data will be 
used as a basis for the prediction of member- 
ship in one of three academic groups: scho- 
lastic failures; terminal prospects; and 
transfer candidates in a program of general 
education at Boston University Junior Col- 
lege. The criteria for group membership 
were based on end-of-year decisions and 
were defined as follows: 

1. Failures—dismissals and - 
withdrawals; 

2. Terminals—students eligible to return 
for their sophomore year only; 

3. Transfers—students who qualify for 
direct transfer to, or an elective at, a degree- 
granting college in the University. 

In addition to permitting predictions con- 
cerning group membership, the method also 
reveals any existing factors responsible for 
scholastic success and failure. 

While the use of regression analysis would 
have been made possible by arbitrarily ar- 
ranging “terminals” at a predetermined dis- 
tance between “failures” and “transfers” 
and assigning each student to various points 
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VINCENT F. CALIA 


along this criterion continuum, discrimi- 
nant analysis was used because it permits 
the testing of the possible collinearity of the 
three groups in each of the four test spaces 
(i.e., whether a second discriminant exists 
or not) and the defining of regions for the 
classification of individuals into groups. 


Subjects 


The entering class of 1957 Boston Uni- 
versity Junior College freshmen provided 
the data for the analysis. The discriminant 
analysis data obtained from the original 
population sample were then used to pre- 
dict the group membership of a cross-valida- 
tion sample comprised of students from the 
preceding year’s class. 

Ideally, the discriminant function data 
obtained from the original sample, the en- 
tering freshman class of 1957, might have 
been used to predict the group membership 
of the entering class that followed. This 
would have meant, however, a waiting per- 
iod of one year before the number of hits 
and misses could have been tallied. An al- 
ternate possibility which avoided the time 
lag was that of using the preceding class as 
a cross-validation sample. With the excep- 
tion of the nonintellectual variables, all 
other data, comparable to that included in 
the original sample, were available. Using 
the original sample data as a basis for pre- 
diction, it now became possible to assign 
the members of the cross-validation sample 
to one of the three groups. The actual 
end-of-year group membership status for 
each student could be compared with this 
predicted group assignment, and the num- 
ber of hits and misses attained by each of 
the remaining three batteries easily com- 
puted and compared. This alternate pos- 
sibility of using the preceding class as a 
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cross-validation sample was adopted as a 
basis for cross-validating the present study. 


Data 


The simultaneous analysis of the 35 vari- 
ables used in the study is expensive, and, as 
a consequence, the variables were divided 
into four smaller batteries of predictors. 
The first battery was comprised of the eight 
Differential Aptitude Tests; the second, the 
10 Kuder Preference Record scores; the 
third, six nonintellectual variables (the 
Survey of Study Habits and Attitude scores, 
the two Jervis Self-Description Inventory 
scores, pre-vocational goal status, frequency 
of teacher and counselor contact scores); 
the fourth, a pre-admission and achievement 
battery of nine variables (high schoo! 
achievement and activity participation in 
dices, Cooperative English Tests (C,T) 
Vocabulary, Speed, and Level, Otis Gamma 
—Form AM, Scholastic Aptitude Test—Ver- 
bal and Math, and first semester grade point 
index). The scores of an exclusively male 
population were used in the first three anal 
yses while the fourth analysis included the 
scores of both sexes. 


Method 


The discriminant function technique ex- 
hausts all linear information about group 
separation provided by the n-variable data 
and in turn transforms this information 
into the discriminant-function space. This 
transformation generally results in a reduc- 
tion of the space occupied by the original 
variables, since the size of the discriminant- 
function space does not exceed G-1 linear 
functions of these variables when the num- 
ber of groups, G, is less than the number of 
tests as was the case here. It can be seen 
then that the number of discriminant func- 
tions obtained in this study can be 3 minus 
1 or 2 which is considerably less than the 
original n-variable space associated with 
each of the batteries included in the study. 
Two potential discriminant functions then 
exhaust all the linear information provided 
by the variables in each battery relevant to 
group-separation. 

In effect, it is possible to determine the 
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relative importance of each variable in a 
battery and, hence, identify those variables 
that are contributing importantly to the 
inter-group variation and those variables 
that are not. It is here that discriminant 
analysis resembles factor analysis since it 
now becomes possible to account for the 
discrimination among groups by means of 
a smaller number of variables than the 
initially larger number. The services of 
the IBM 650 electronic computer were em- 
ployed in the analysis of the data. 
“Canned” programs are available and 
greatly reduce the necessary computational 
labor. 


Results 


Each of the four eigen values associated 
with the second discriminant function in 
each battery failed to attain statistical sig- 
nificance following the application of Rao’s 
chi square test [7, pp. 372-373]. Only one 
of two possible functions is needed to ac- 
count for the discrimination among groups 
in every case. In order to compare the im- 
portance of each variable in a battery, it is 
necessary to standardize the variables by 
multiplying each weight specified by the 
eigen vector by the corresponding total 
standard deviation of the original variable. 

TABLE | reports the relative contribution 


TABLE 1 
Contributions of Each Variable to the Total Discriminating Power of the Battery 








Battery No. Variable Relative Weight 

1. Differential Aptitude Test 1. Verbal Reasoning 7.4825 
2. Clerical Speed and Accuracy 1.5975 

3. Abstract Reasoning 0.6289 

4. Space Relations 0.4563 

5. Numerical Ability 0.0323 

6. Mechanical Reasoning —0.0476 

7. Sentences —2.3813 

8. Spelling —4.8423 

2. Kuder Preference Record 1. Mechanical 12.8043 
2. Social Service 7.1371 

3. Clerical 6.4870 

4. Musical 4.2618 

5. Computational 3.1864 

6. Artistic 2.7237 

7. Persuasive 2.5990 

8. Outdoor 0.5800 

9. Literary —1.6067 

10. Scientific —4.1209 

3. (Non-intellectual) 1. Frequency of Faculty Team Contact 0.6382 
2. Pre-Voc. Goal Status 0.3956 

3. SDI—Self-Other Discrepancy Score 0.1158 

4. SDI—Self-Ideal Discrepancy Score 0.1033 

5. Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 0.0620 

6. Frequency of Counseling Contact —0.1206 

4. (Total sample) 1. Otis (IQ) 0.3845 
2. Participation in High School Activities 0.3840 

3. Coop C-2-Vocabulary 0.3712 

4. CEEB—Verbal Aptitude 0.3648 

5. High School Credit Ratio 0.3160 

6. Coop C-2-Speed 0.1371 

7. CEEB—Math Aptitude 0.0320 

8. Coop C-2-Level 0.0051 

9. Grade Point Index —5.0322 
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TABLE 2 
Actual vs. Predicted Group: Cross-Validation Sample 


DAT Variables 





Predicted 





Group Actual Group Membership 

Identity 7 2 3 Hits Misses Total % Hits 
1. Failures 60 60 32 60 92 152 40 
2. Terminals 17 33 27 33 44 77 43 
3. Transfers 27 47 54 54 74 128 42 





of each variable in a battery. The variables 
have been arranged along a continuum. 
Those variables on either end of the con- 
tinuum which appear to vary considerably 
from zero primarily identify the factor sep- 
arating the groups. 

For the DAT battery, the “Verbal Reason- 
ing” and the two “Language Usage’”’ tests, 
“Spelling and Sentences,” are the variables 
accounting for the discrimination. In ef- 
fect, an aptitude factor of verbal reasoning 
versus verbal mechanics is responsible for 
the separation of the three groups. 

A comparison of the positive with the 
negative KPR values suggests the presence 
of an intellectual interest dimension, i.e., a 
technical-service (mechanical, social service, 
clerical) versus academic (scientific, literary) 
interest factor. Perhaps, “applied versus 
creative” would serve as an alternate and 
more precise description of the nature of 
this discriminant. 

None of the discriminant weights in bat- 
tery three (Non-intellectual) are very large. 
This is not surprising in light of the findings 
of Rao’s test of significance which suggests 
that even the first discriminant function of 
this nonintellectual battery has only mar- 
ginal significance as a discriminator. The 
largest positive values, frequency of faculty 
team contact and pre-vocational goal status, 
and the only negative value, frequency of 
counseling contact, do indicate the possible 
existence of a motivational dimension, 
however. 

A comparison of the relative weights of 
battery four suggests that the grade point 
index almost stands alone as a discrimina- 
tor. The sizes of the discriminant values of 
all other variables in the battery are rela- 
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tively inconsequential. Using the two ex- 
treme scores as a basis for interpretation, 
one might infer the existence of an intelli- 
gence versus achievement dimension. Per- 
haps a safer interpretation would utilize the 
grade-point index variable and thus ignore 
all the others, implying the existence of an 
achievement factor only, 1.e., achievement 
versus non-achievement. 

How effective were the predictions af- 
forded by the data? Tastes 2, 3, 4, and 5 
summarize the differential predictive accu- 
racy of each of the four batteries of predic- 
tors. 

The variation in the number of students 
in each group from table to table reflects, 
of course, the fact that the cross-validation 
population is not identical for each of the 
batteries of predictors. While considerable 
over-lap exists in each of the four applica- 
tions, it was found in compiling the data 
that many students had incomplete test rec- 
ords and hence might be included in the 
sample for one battery of predictors but 
excluded from another. In addition, since 
many of the variables in the nonintellectual 
battery for the preceding year’s class were 
missing, the original sample itself was used 
as a means of cross-validating those predic- 
tions. 

TABLE 2 indicates that using the DAT 
battery as a basis for prediction, of 152 stu- 
dents assigned to group 1 membership 
status, 60 actually belonged to this group, 
while of the 92 who did not, 60 fell in group 
2 and 32 students in group 3 or a total of 
60 hits and 92 misses. This means then that 
for group | predictions, something like 40 
per cent of these predictions were hits. The 
percentages of hits tallied for groups 2 and 
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3 are on the order of the group | predictions 
with percentages of 43 and 42 respectively. 
The predictive effectiveness of the KPR 
battery is not unlike that of the DAT. The 
percentages of hits reported in TABLE 3 are 
40, 46, and 37 for groups 1, 2, and 3 respec- 
tively. When using the non-intellectual 
battery as a basis for prediction (c.f. TABLE 
4), a comparatively high percentage of hits, 
57 and 54, for groups 2 and 8 are obtained, 
and a less impressive though better than 
chance prediction,! 24 per cent for group 1, 
is recorded. Taste 5 which summarizes the 
predictive accuracy attained by the “total 


2 Allowing for the varying possibility of group l 
hits, i.e., basing expectations on marginal frequen- 
cies, the expected number of hits is (134x51) 295 or 
about 23. 32 hits exceeds the expected 23. 


sample” battery indicates that this battery 
is by far the most successful predictor with 
hit percentages of 65, 64, and 74 for groups 
1, 2, and 3 respectively. 

In essence then, the predictive effective- 
ness achieved by the “total sample” battery 
is clearly superior to that achieved by the re- 
maining three. The DAT and KPR bat- 
teries must be considered second best. 
While the non-intellectual battery appears 
to be a poor predictor of group 1 member- 
ship, it does hold promise as a predictor of 
membership in the remaining two groups. 
Interestingly enough, the total sample and 
non-intellectual batteries both hold greater 
promise of success as predictors for the 
high-achieving group than they do for the 
poor-achieving group. 


TABLE 3 
Actual vs. Predicted Group: Cross-Validation Sample 
KPR Variables 


























Predicted 
Group Actual Group Membership 
Identity 7 2 3 Hits Misses Total % Hits 
1. Failures 55 50 34 55 84 139 40 
2. Terminals 24 54 39 54 63 117 46 
3. Transfers 34 43 46 46 77 123 37 
TABLE 4 
Actual vs. Predicted Group: Data Sample 
Non-Iintellectual Variables 
Predicted 
Group Actual Group Membership 
Identity 7 2 3 Hits Misses Total % Hits 
1. Failures 32 48 54 32 10? 134 24 
2. Terminals 9 39 21 39 30 69 57 
3. Transfers 10 32 50 50 42 92 54 
TABLE 5 
Actual vs. Predicted Group: Cross-Validation Sample 
Total Sample Variables 
Predicted 
Group Actual Group Membership 
Identity 7 2 3 Hits Misses Total % Hits 
1. Failures 48 26 0 48 26 74 65 
2. Terminals 14 62 21 62 35 97 64 
3. Transfers 6 15 60 60 21 81 74 
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Implications 


The existence of a verbal reasoning versus 
verbal mechanics aptitude factor would im- 
ply that so long as a prospective candidate 
possesses the requisite verbal aptitude for 
academic learning, the absence of language 
skills (spelling and grammar) is not detri- 
mental to success in the program. This is 
probably due to the fact that either the 
latter is more amenable to rehabilitation 
than the former or is over-looked in defer- 
ence to the former. 

The identification of a technical-service 
versus academic interest factor with failure- 
transfer respectively represents the kind of 
interest factor that one would deem essen- 
tial for success in the program, especially 
since science and the humanities constitute 
two major areas of study in the curriculum. 

The nature of the motivational factor is 
an interesting one, since the implication is 
that so long as a student has a vocational 
goal and seeks help from his faculty team? 
his chances for success, i.e., attaining trans- 
fer status, are thereby increased. The nega- 
tive value of the frequency of counseling 
contacts is difficult to assess, since it may lack 
significance. Assuming that the frequency 
of counseling contacts does contribute sig- 
nificantly to the discrimination, one may be 
led to conclude that the better students seek 
assistance from their instructors, while the 
poorer students seek help from their coun- 
selors. 

To some extent this is true, since students 
in academic difficulty are encouraged to con- 
sult with their counselors, periodically. In 
addition, it would seem reasonable to infer 
that the student who is having problems of 
an emotional, personal, vocational nature is 
most likely to seek assistance from his coun- 
selor and is also likely to manifest such 
problems in other behavioral areas as well, 
including performance in school. 


*The faculty team is comprised of a team of five 
instructors who teach in diverse subject matter areas 
but have the same group of students in common. 
The reason for separating the counselor's rating 
score from the others was the suspicion that the 
student who consistently seeks assistance from the 
teaching members of his team is somehow different 
from the student who is motivated to seek help 
from his counselor. 
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In the “total sample” battery, the grade- 
point index was found to be overwhelm- 
ingly significant which is not surprising in 
light of the manner in which students are 
assigned to groups. The faculty team classi- 
fies students as “dismissals,” “terminals,” 
or “transfers” largely on the basis of semes- 
ter grades. While the other variables in 
this battery are on occasion used in the mak- 
ing of such decisions, grades are by far the 
most significant variable used by the faculty 
team in the assignment of students to 
groups. 

A comparison of the number of hits and 
misses for each battery points to the differ- 
ential discriminative power associated with 
each of the batteries. The non-intellectual 
battery was found to be the least effective 
discriminator with the DAT and KPR bat- 
teries ranking next and approximating each 
other in predictive effectiveness. The total 
number of hits attained by the “total 
sample” battery was by far the most impres- 
sive. This is not surprising since the crite- 
rion, group membership, is well saturated 
with the predictor variable, grade-point in- 
dex. It is readily seen then, that whether 
or not a student is dismissed, permitted to 
stay, or qualifies for transfer is dependent 
in large measure upon the nature of his 
scholastic achievement. 

It would appear that the student who has 
verbal reasoning aptitude and creative in- 
terests (literary and scientific), frequently 
sought help from his teachers, and gave 
promise of achievement during the first 
semester was most likely to attain transfer 
status by the end of his freshman year. Con- 
trariwise, the student who had poor verbal 
reasoning aptitude despite the possession of 
verbal mechanical skills, had applied or 
practical interests (mechanical, social-ser- 
vice, clerical), frequently sought assistance 
from his counselors and rarely from his in- 
structors, and achieved poorly during the 
first semester was most likely to withdraw or 
be dismissed for academic reasons. 

The relative ineffectiveness of the predic- 
tions may have been due to the fact that the 
three groups did not constitute a true tri- 
chotomy but were in fact defined largely in 
terms of a common achievement continuum 
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and, as such, lacked distinct lines of demar- 
cation from one group to the next. The use 
of discrete or highly independent groups 
may have permitted greater temerity in the 
conclusions allowed by the findings of this 
study. 
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COMMENTS 


ROFESSOR CALIA elected to emphasize the 
Pinay of collinearity possible with dis- 
criminant analysis. He also noted that 
placement (or decision) can be investigated 
by means of discriminant analysis. Let's 
look further at these points. 

The discriminant function analyzes a 
nominal dependent variable in relation 
with several independent variables each of 
which, in theory, represents a variable 
scaled at least intervally. Group status may 
be attained either by personal choice (e.g., 
wish for college or not) or by the will of 
others (e.g., continued in college or not, 
counseled or not). Also, many statuses in 
groups result from both personal choice and 
consent from others, i.e., a subject both 
elects to enter and is permitted to enter and 
to stay. 

Your Editor recently crystallized my 
awareness of this distinction when, in our 
current Mark Harris type correspondence, 
he commented on my habit of moving from 
“numbers to motives.” Several studies of 
career development completed at Harvard 
have analyzed somewhat the exercise of the 
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wish of a person and the will of a superior 
(or superiors) as they occur together. Such 
studies aim at personal incentive exercised 
in conditions of control in the real world. 
Calia’s study, on the other hand, deals only 
with the overt expression of the will of the 
superior. Personal incentive is covert be- 
cause the wish of the student concerning 
group status is not incorporated formally 
either in the definitions of groups or in the 
variables related later to the group status. 
Hence, Calia studied conditions related to 
the definitions of failure, termination, and 
transfer as used by the faculty of his school. 
It is interesting to discover that such de- 
cisions may be anticipated a bit. Such find- 
ings, however, relate more to the expected 
investment of capability than to the election 
of a course of investment by the student. 
They therefore relate more to the question 
of “ought” than they do to the questions of 
“will” or “do.” The discriminant function 
is applicable in either case but we should 
note that different theories likely result from 
rather subtle differences in the definitions 
of group status. This awareness has yet to 
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form in relation to the various applications 
of discriminant analysis available in the 
literature of personnel work. We must sub- 
ordinate the method to theory in the future 
if we are to advance theory even a little bit. 

A second aspect of discriminant analysis 
is noted by Calia’s paper itself. When the 
number of variables and the number of 
groups both exceed two and when multiple 
discriminators are sought, multiple discrimi- 
nant analysis offers a means of testing for 
the existence of collinearity. Collinearity 
exists when the centroids of more than two 
groups are reasonably well described by a 
line in the space spanned by the axes along 
which the independent variables are repre- 
sented. We frequently presume such to be 
the case in relating aptitude to later success 
within one or another form of activity. In 
the study of motives (or allocations to 
groups) this question itself becomes of con- 
siderable interest, however. For instance, 
suppose Calia had discovered a second dis- 
criminant function in any of his four sets of 
data. This would have indicated that fac- 
ulty definition of failure, termination, and 
transfer was not a linear function of the set 
of variables. It is ordinarily very useful to 
have categorizations less debatable than 
those resulting from the somewhat arbitrary 
division of a single dimension into three 
parts, the condition evidently prevalent with 
regard to failure, termination, and transfer 
among the data studied. 

A third aspect of discriminant analysis is 
that the theory is derived in terms of vari- 
ables scaled at least intervally. Some de- 
partures from this condition do not disturb 
the theory overly much. For instance, it is 
possible to include an appropriately coded, 
nominal variable as an independent vari- 
able. The statistical theory though offers 
no guide for selection of the independent 
variables. In my own enthusiasm to illus- 
trate, I have sometimes failed to exercise 
discretion in my choice of variables. For 
instance, my students and I rediscovered 
SEX in several of our studies. Boys and 
girls, men and women do differ in their se- 
lection and entry upon study and work. 

Unfortunately, my zeal to illustrate for 
its own sake seems shared by others. For 
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instance, Kaczkowski and Rothney (this 
Journal, 1956, 35, 231-235) have written of 
discriminant analysis in regard to the 
evaluation of counseling. Unless the selec- 
tion of counseled and non-counseled stu- 
dents is not well controlled, mental ability 
and a variety of measures of other aptitudes 
ought not relate to the presence or absence 
of counseling as these authors must have ex- 
pected since those variables were incorpo- 
rated in their analyses. A change in mental 
ability or other aptitude just is not an ex- 
pected result of counseling in my theory of 
counseling. 

I also find some lack of appreciation of 
matters under investigation in Calia’s study. 
If you analyze groups in relation to the 
variable primarily defining them (i.e., 
grade-point index), you should not be sur- 
prised when that variable predominates the 
discrimination of those same groups (see 
battery four in TABLE 1). All this serves to 
illustrate what Professor Phillip J. Rulon 
likes to call the “fail-safe” property of dis- 
criminant analysis. If nothing is there, the 
analysis says so. It adds fuel too to another 
conviction I am forming, namely, if you ask 
a simple question by means of discriminant 
analysis, the technique gives you a simple 
answer. We put SEX into our analyses at 
Harvard, and lo it returned. Kaczkowski 
and Rothney fared the same way; Calia 
traveled the same road. Powerful tech- 
nique, eh? Let us hope though that the 
technique may soon be used more wisely as 
we begin to understand it better. 

Some may wonder why grade-point index 
is negatively weighted in Calia’s report of 
the results of battery four (TABLE 1). Ac- 
tually, the sign is arbitrary. The chosen 
sign of that variable in the vector probably 
placed the centroid of the transfers at the 
lowest extremity of the resulting discrimi- 
nant line. Similarly the transfers were 
probably the ones with both high literary 
and/or scientific interests and high apti- 
tudes for verbal reasoning rather than other- 
wise. We should remember, however, that 
coordinates of the centroids of the several 
groups in the discriminant space ought to 
be reported or pictured because they com- 
plete the description of the orientation of 
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the discriminant functions and of the groups 
they discriminate. 

Although Professor Calia did not give 
eight of the nine variables in battery four 
a chance to discriminate, his study merits 
the attention claimed for it. Academic per- 
formance as desired in his college does seem 
related to the possession of scholastic apti- 
tude and a preference for expression 
through literary and scientific pursuits. 
Furthermore, the terminal students gener- 
ally fall along a part of a trichotomized 
single variable in each of the four spaces in- 
vestigated. Fortunately, the non-intellec- 
tual variables chosen do not enter markedly 


into the decisions of the faculty. These find- 
ings inch us forward a bit in understanding 
academic performance and its recognition 
while also illuminating additionally a new 
strategy of research of which the counselor 
ought to be aware. Finally, they give me a 
chance to note that discriminant analysis 
offers a powerful test of theory while offer- 
ing little hope of inventing theory. As with 
factor analysis, the return to theory from 
analysis is not likely to be better than the 
original incorporation of theory into experi- 
ment.—Davip V. TIEDEMAN, Professor of 
Education, Harvard University. 


C.E.E.B. COLLOQUIUM ON COLLEGE ADMISSIONS HELD 


The College Entrance Examination Board held its eighth Colloquium 
on College Admissions at the Arden House in Harriman, New York, Oc- 


tober 26—29. 


Directed by A. Blair Knapp, President of Denison Uni- 


versity, this invitational colloquium included the following speakers: W. 
Max Wise, Teachers College, Columbia University; Francis Keppel, Dean 
of the Faculty of Education, Harvard University Graduate School of Edu- 
cation; Edgar B. Phillips, Executive Director of the American Child Guid- 
ance Foundation; and B. Alden Thresher, Director of Admissions, Mass- 


achusetts Institute of Technology. 


Guidance consultants were APGA 


members Arthur A. Hitchcock, Walter F. Johnson, Esther Lloyd-Jones, 


and David V. Tiedeman. 
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THE SELF-CONCEPT 


of Bright Underachieving High School Students 
as Revealed by an Adjective Check List 


MERVILLE C. SHAW, KENNETH EDSON, and HUGH M. BELL 


HE PROBLEM of academic underachieve- 
one among the brighter segment of 
school students has received much attention 
of late from psychologists, educators, and 
lay people. A variety of approaches has 
been taken in an effort to understand this 
problem, and one of the most promising of 
these seems to be a study of the personality 
differences which exist between bright stu- 
dents who are doing academic work com- 
mensurate with their ability and those who 
are receiving grades far below the level that 
might be expected of them. From the point 
of view of both prevention and remediation 
it is important for us to understand the 
underachiever in terms of the personal char- 
acteristics peculiar to him. Such studies of 
underachievement may eventually lead to 
an increased understanding of the interrela- 
tionship between intellectual and motiva- 
tional factors. 

Previous studies have not resulted in 
clear-cut answers to the question of whether 
or not the underachiever is “maladjusted.” 
Frick [2] found a relationship between cer- 
tain MMPI variables and low grades in a 
population of college females. On the other 
hand, Shaw and Brown [6] found no rela- 
tionship between scores on the Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory and underachievement in a 
combined male and female college popula- 
tion. There seems to be a greater unanim- 
ity of results when specific traits are studied, 
rather than broad categories of adjustment 
or maladjustment. Gough [3], Morgan [4], 


MerviILLE C. SHAW is Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology and Hucn M. Bett is Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Chico State College, Chico, California, and 
KENNETH Epson is an Administrative Fellow, Social 
Science Research Center, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 
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and Shaw and Grubb [7] may be cited as 
examples of the latter situation. Self-con- 
cept studies of academic underachievers are 
notable for their absence in the literature. 
The present study represents an attempt to 
obtain at least a limited picture of how the 
underachiever perceives himself as com- 
pared with the achiever’s perception of 
himself. 


Method 


The subjects used in the study were 
juniors and seniors in high school, selected 
on the basis of their performance on the 
Primary Mental Abilities Test. No student 
was included in the final groups whose IQ 
was below 113 on this measure. A student 
was Classified as an achiever if his cumula- 
tive grade point average since entering high 
school was 2.00 or above. A student was 
classified as an underachiever if his cumula- 
tive grade point average since entering high 
school was 1.75 or below. Data for males 
and females were treated separately. This 
resulted in the formation of four groups: 
male achievers, male underachievers, female 
achievers, and female underachievers. In 
order to establish the homogeneity of these 
groups with regard to the ability variable, 
t tests of the mean differences between 
achievers and underachievers on the PMA 
test were carried out. No significant differ- 
ences were found. These results are sum- 
marized in TABLE 1. 

The final groups consisted of 20 male and 
21 female achievers, and 19 male and 27 fe- 
male underachievers. In order to insure 
that two significantly different groups were 
being considered with respect to grade point 
average, t tests were carried out. Differences 
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TABLE 1 
Differences Between Primary Mental Abilities |Q of Achievers and Underachievers 

















Achievers Underachievers 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. df t p 
Male 124.30 5.81 120.79 4.27 37 2.02 n.s. 
Female 123.29 4.81 121.04 3.48 46 1.88 n.s. 
TABLE 2 
Differences Between Grade Point Averages of Achievers and Underachievers 
Achievers Underachievers 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. df t 
Male 2.526 0.301 1.405 0.225 37 13.13* 
Female 2.483 0.235 1.283 0.367 46 13.02* 





* Yields ¢ significant beyond 0.01 level. 


significant beyond the 0.01 level were found. 
TABLE 2 summarizes these findings. 

The results of these tests indicate that ex- 
perimental and control groups are similar 
with regard to level of ability as measured 
by the PMA test and significantly different 
in their level of achievement as measured by 
grade point average. 

The Sarbin Adjective Checklist was 
chosen as a measure of self-concept because 
of its high reliability, simplicity of adminis- 


TABLE 3 


Sarbin Adjective Check-list Words Showing 
Significant Differences Between Male Groups 








Under- 
Achievers achievers 
Adjective N N x 
Stable 11 1 12.500f 
Realistic 12 5 5.461* 
Optimistic 12 5 5.461* 
Enthusiastic 13 6 5.461* 
Reliable 14 6 7.200f 
Clear-thinking 16 8 9.600t 
Intelligent 16 10 4.985t 
Immodest 0 6 7.200f 
Reckless 1 6 4.434* 
Relaxed 4 11 5 .600* 
Mischievous 3 12 9.257t 
Argumentative 5 11 4.050* 
Restless 7 13 4.050* 





* Yields X? significant beyond 0.05 level. 
Tt Yields X? significant beyond 0.01 level. 
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tration and scoring, and wide coverage of 
personality characteristics to which the sub- 
ject may respond [5]. It consists of 200 ad- 
jectives and the respondent is asked to place 
a check in front of those adjectives he feels 
are characteristic of him. Differences in self- 
concept were determined by means of a Chi 
square test which was carried out for every 
adjective between the male achiever and 
underachiever groups, and the female 
achiever and underachiever groups. 


Results 


Adjectives on which the difference be- 
tween male achievers and underachievers 
was significant at the 0.05 level or less are 
shown in TABLE 3. The corresponding data 
for the female groups is shown in TABLE 4. 

Several interesting factors are revealed by 
these tables. The results for male groups 
indicate that achievers exceeded under- 
achievers significantly on the following ad- 
jectives: stable, realistic, optimistic, enthu- 
siastic, reliable, clear thinking, and intelli- 
gent. Male underachievers exceeded achiev- 
ers on the adjactives: immodest, reckless, re- 
laxed, mischievous, argumentative, and rest- 
less. A cursory glance at these differences 
tempts one to say that male achievers feel 
more positively about themselves than do 
male underachievers. 

The corresponding results for females are 
not quite so clear cut. It can be seen that 
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female achievers exceeded female under- 
achievers significantly in their response to 
only two adjectives. These adjectives were: 
ambitious and responsible. On the other 
hand, the underachievers checked a rela- 
tively long list of adjectives significantly 
more times than did the achievers. These 
adjectives were: rugged, fussy, confused, 
hardheaded, lovable, moody, jolly, unsel- 
fish, anxious, mischievous, kind, pleasure 
seeking, soft hearted, easy going, and con- 
siderate. In the case of the female groups 
no simple generalizations about the results 
are apparent; in fact, there seem to be some 
essential contradictions in some of the ad- 
jectives checked. 
Discussion 

Results of the study are not entirely clear 
cut. It would appear safe to conclude that 
male achievers feel relatively more positive 
about themselves than do the male under- 
achievers. A tentative conclusion which can 
be drawn from a consideration of the re- 


sults obtained on the female groups is that 
female underachievers feel somewhat am- 


TABLE 4 


Sarbin Adjective Check-list Words Showing 
Significant Differences Between Female Groups 








Under- 
Achievers achievers 
Adjective N N xX? 
Ambitious 16 8 9.591f 
Responsible 17 11 7.204f 
Rugged 0 8 7.787T 
Fussy 1 8 5.075* 
Confused 3 12 5.430* 
Hard-headed 3 13 6.599* 
Lovable 4 14 5.953* 
Moody 4 14 5.953* 
Jolly 6 16 5.071* 
Unselfish 5 18 9.591f 
Anxious 7 17 4.776* 
Mischievous 8 18 4.556* 
Kind 9 20 5.705* 
Pleasure-seeking 8 22 10.8897 
Soft-hearted 11 22 5.772* 
Easy-going 9 24 13.583f 
Considerate 11 23 7.558* 





* Yields X? significant beyond 0.05 level. 
T Yields X? significant beyond 0.01 level. 
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bivalent about themselves. It may be that 
they tend to see themselves both positively 
and negatively, or that they may be con- 
fused regarding their feminine role. Both 
possibilities are suggested by the data. 

It is also interesting to note that of a 
total of 30 adjectives which indicated differ- 
ences between experimental and control 
groups, only one was found on both the male 
and female lists. This adjective was mis- 
chievous. In both cases the underachievers 
checked themselves as fitting this adjective 
a significantly greater number of times than 
did achievers. The fact that male under- 
achievers have rather strong negative self- 
concepts as opposed to their female counter- 
parts may help to explain why academic 
underachievement is predominantly a male 
rather than a female problem.! 

The major findings of this study are: 

1. Differences in self-concept do exist be- 
tween achievers and underachievers. 

2. Male underachievers seem to have 
more negative feelings about themselves 
than do male achievers. 

3. Female underachievers tend to be am- 
bivalent with regard to their feelings to- 
ward themselves. 

4. The present data do not indicate 
whether differences in self-concept are the 
causes of, or the result of, underachievement. 

Results of the present study are sup- 
ported, at least in part, by the findings of 
Barrett [1] who reports that underachievers 
tend to lack a “feeling of worth as an in- 
dividual.” Paradoxically he also states, 
“Both groups suffer from feelings of in- 
adequacy.” Barrett does not define his use 
of the terms “personal worth” or “inade- 
quacy,” and herein may lay the difficulty. 
The present findings also indicate that fur- 
ther intensive study of the differences in self- 
concept between achievers and underachiev- 
ers may lead to increased understanding of 
the problem of academic motivation. 


2 The i — of female underachiever group in the 
present st is accounted for partly by the fact 
that the population from which subjects were drawn 
contained more females than males, and partly be- 
cause of the chance occurrence of a higher than 
usual incidence of female underachievers in the 
original population. 
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TWO NEW PUBLICATIONS FROM N.E.A. 


Year-Round School and Contemporary Issues in Elementary Education 
are two of the National Education Association’s recent publications. 
Year-Round School, published by the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, takes a close look at the four different patterns of year-round 
school planning. The book analyzes each plan and discusses the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each. Contemporary Issues in Elementary Ed- 
ucation, a 27-page booklet available from the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, deals with many of the current issues facing the elementary school. 
There are sections on staff services, departmentalization, pupil placement 
and progress, and giftedness. Both publications may be ordered from the 
NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Year-Round School 
is $1.00; Contemporary Issues in Elementary Education is $.35. 
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A Mental Maturity Test 


as One Criterion for Admission 
to an American School Abroad 


PHYLLIS A. WARREN 


HE AMERICAN SCHOOL in Japan, Tokyo, 
| felon one of many such schools 
located throughout the world. Like so 
many of its counterparts, the school has 
undergone many changes since its inception 
in the year 1902. For purposes of this re- 
port, however, only the past six years of 
its colorful history are of concern. The 
present school organization stems from the 
year 1952-1953, when the American School 
in Japan returned to its pre-World War II 
status as an independent, non-denomina- 
tional, community-sponsored educational 
institution serving the needs of the foreign 
residents of Tokyo. The school includes 
a kindergarten, an elementary school 
(grades 1-6), and a secondary division 
(grades 7-12). Acording to its charter from 
the Japanese government, primary consid- 
eration must be given to the admission of 
those children of United States citizenship 
who are unable to receive an education 
elsewhere. Children of other nationalities 
are admitted on the basis of previous edu- 
cational experience and sufficient knowledge 
of the English language to complete suc- 
cessfully an academic (college-preparatory) 


program. 
The Problem 


During the past six years, enrollment has 
increased annually from about 350 pupils 
in the year 1952-1953 to about 700 for the 
year 1958-1959. Although United States 
citizens comprise the largest single group of 
students, they are often not a majority. 
There are some 36 different nationalities 
represented among the student body each 
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year. Because annual turnover is over one- 
third, the nationalities represented may vary 
considerably from one year to another. 
Despite this variability, students from Asian 
countries account for about 40 per cent of 
the total enrollment, with Chinese and 
Koreans comprising the largest numbers. 
Because these groups are relatively stable 
within the Japanese foreign community, 
variations in nationalities represented in the 
student-body appear to stem more from 
European countries than from Asian. 

Although the student body of the school 
is ethnically heterogeneous, it would appear 
that all the students are drawn from similar 
socioeconomic backgrounds as represented 
in their home cultures. Approximately 58 
per cent of all families represented are en- 
gaged in business occupations. This pro- 
portion is approximately the same for both 
children from Asian countries and from 
the United States and other English-speak- 
ing countries. The 17 foreign embassies 
who have children in the school contribute 
about 12.5 per cent of the pupils. Children 
of parents engaged in various types of edu- 
cational and missionary work represent 
about 21 per cent of the student body. The 
remaining 8.5 per cent are distributed 
among various other professions. Because 
there are military dependents’ schools in 
Tokyo, very few children in the American 
School have parents engaged in military 
careers. 

This cultural heterogeneity and high 
turnover of students would seem to be typi- 
cal of American schools overseas. Although 
the multi-ethnic backgrounds, with accom- 
panying language problems, constitute the 
largest single problem, others loom large as 
well. The very nature of these schools, the 
whole reason for their existence presage 
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difficulties in determining criteria for ad- 
mission and educational placement. Many 
children present themselves for enrollment 
with no previous school records of any kind. 
Some have attended a different school in a 
different country every year of their edu- 
cational history. Others have had a pattern 
of interrupted schooling. Interpretation of 
school records is often very difficult, if not 
impossible by objective standards. Hence, 
such schools as the American School in 
Japan have felt it necessary to rely in great 
measure upon standardized tests to deter- 
mine who shall be admitted and to what 
grade assigned. 

Since the fall of 1952 the American School 
in Japan employed all or parts of the Cali- 
fornia Achievement Tests as one criterion 
for admissions, particularly for the educa- 
tional placement of its elementary school 
pupils. Although administered to all ap- 
plicants for admission, the tests served pri- 
marily to ascertain the level of English com- 
prehension and usage of applicants for 
whom English was not their native lan- 
guage. Ordinarily, American children had 
been admitted and placed according to pre- 
vious school records and scores earned on 
the California Achievement tests. How- 
ever, no attempt had been made to judge 
the ability of any student to complete 
successfully a college-preparatory course of 
study. The result was that all too many 
secondary students failed to maintain a 
satisfactory school record. Since practically 
all high school students had planned to 
attend colleges in the United States, their 
grade-point averages in school were in many 
cases too low for admission to higher edu- 
cational institutions. Approximating pres- 
ent level of achievement did not appear to 
predict future rate of learning. For stu- 
dents, whose native language is not English, 
measuring their level of English compre- 
hension and usage with the California tests 
was not sufficient to predict their success at 
the American School. Many floundered, 
barely earning passing grades. It would 
seem, therefore, that some means for meas- 
uring the scholastic ability of all applicants 
for admission would be mandatory. 

Cognizant of the difficulties in attempting 
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to measure scholastic ability of other than 
American children with a test designed for 
use with only Americans, the present study 
was undertaken. Can the California Short- 
Form Test of Mental Maturity predict high 
school grades (7—12) for all pupils regard- 
less of their ethnic or language background? 
Will the California Short-Form Test of 
Mental Maturity differentiate among stu- 
dents of diverse cultural background? 


The Study 

Subjects. All pupils (grades 1-12) in at- 
tendance at the American School in Japan 
were given the appropriate form of the 
California Short-Form Test of Mental Ma- 
turity during the month of October, 1958 
(N = 597). Of these, 332 were native 
English-speaking (but not all U. S. citizens); 
207 were pupils whose native language was 
a Far Eastern language; and 58 whose native 
language was a European one. Elementary 
(grades 1-6) pupils accounted for 316 cases; 
secondary (grades 7-12), 281. 

Instrument. The California Short-Form 
Test of Mental Maturity, 1957 Revision 
(henceforth to be referred to as the CTMM) 
consists of seven sub-tests yielding percentile 
scores in four factors: (1) spatial relation- 
ships; (2) logical reasoning; (3) numerical 
reasoning; and (4) verbal concepts. In ad- 
dition, these seven subtests combine into 
three sets of IQ scores: Language, Non- 
Language, and Total. 

Procedure. The scores on all four factors 
and the three I1Q’s were tabulated accord- 
ing to grade level, after which pupils in 
each grade were divided into three groups: 
those for whom English was their native 
language; those whose native language was 
a Far Eastern language; and those whose 
native language was a European language. 
Placement into one of these categories was 
determined by teacher interviews with each 
student plus referral to the cumulative rec- 
ord of each pupil. Since many children 
tended to claim English as their native 
language, extensive questioning about lan- 
guages spoken at home was necessary to ob- 
tain accurate information. 

For all students, grades 7-12, final year 
grades (June, 1959) in English. Mathe- 
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TABLE | 


Comparison of Correlation Coefficients of CTMM Scores and Year Grades 
between Students (grades 7-12 )Whose Native Language is 


English and Those Whose Native Language is a Far Eastern One 





Non-language Total 





Verbal Numerical Language 
Concepts Reasoning IQ IQ IQ 
Grades Earned Eng. F.E. Eng. F.E. Eng. F.E. Eng. F.E. Eng. F.E. 
June, 1958 Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. 
English 0.49 0.50 eo 0.50 0.62 0.38 0.25 0.61 0.57 
Mathematics Pad cue 0.64 0.61 ee aoa 0.40 0.39 0.58 0.50 
Academic 0.53 0.27 0.12 0.25 0.45 0.51 
Average 





matics, and grade-point average for all aca- 
demic subjects were tabulated. Product-mo- 
ment correlation technique was employed 
to discover relationships between factors 
and IQ scores with actual grades earned for 
pupils in each of the three language groups. 
Due to dropouts during the year, grades 
were available for only 135 native-English- 
speaking students; 83 students for whom 
their native language was a Far Eastern one; 
and 19 students in the European language 
group. Because the European group was 
so small, analyses of data were confined to 
comparisons between the two major lan- 
guage groups in order to obtain data pertin- 
ent to the power of the CTMM to predict 
high school grades of pupils of diverse lan- 
guage backgrounds. 

Moreover, analyses of scores earned by 
both language groups on the four factors as 
well as composite IQ’s were made to deter- 
mine if significant differences existed in 
scores between these groups. If such differ- 
ences existed, how useful would the CTMM 
be as a criterion for admissions to such a 
school as the American School in Japan. 


Findings and Discussion 


The CTMM was found to predict, sig- 
nificantly, grades earned in English, mathe- 
matics, and grade average in academic (col- 
lege-preparatory) subjects for the entire 
sample of secondary (7-12) pupils regard- 
less of their language background. How- 
ever, the same tests did not always predict 
equally well for the two groups. Perusal 
of Taste I would indicate that for the 
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group whose native language was English, 
the best predictor of English grades was the 
Total 1Q. Language IQ would appear to 
correlate highest with grades in English for 
the group whose native languages were one 
of the Far Eastern ones. With respect to 
grades in mathematics the Numerical 
Reasoning scores were the best predictor 
for both groups. Interestingly, when all 
academic grades, including such subjects as 
social studies, science, and foreign languages 
as well as English and mathematics, were 
averaged, the Language IQ seemed to be 
the strongest predictor for the English-lan- 
guage group while the Total IQ appeared 
to be the best predictor for the Asian-lan- 
guage group. These differences in obtained 
correlation coefficients between the two 
groups would seem to be rationally unex- 
plainable, but these variations would tend 
to indicate that the two groups were inde- 
pendent, not belonging to the same popu- 
lation. 

Further evidence of independence be- 
tween the two groups was revealed in TABLE 
2. From these data the obvious cultural 
bias of the CTMM was indicated by the 
findings that all sub-test scores and all three 
IQ scores were significantly higher for the 
English-language group than for the Asian 
group with one notable exception. The 
Spatial Relationships factor was not found 
to be significantly different for either group, 
although the direction of difference was in 
favor of higher scores for the English-lan- 
guage group. Speculation by several Ameri- 
can and Japanese teachers of the Japanese 
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TABLE 2 Asia 
Means, Standard Deviations, and Significance of Difference of Mean Scores of the CTMM between sard 
the Two Groups: Native English-Speaking and Those Whose Native Language is a Far Eastern 
One for Entire Sample (grades 1-12) “hil 
Test Significance the 
‘artable Group N Mean S.D. t-Ratio Level that 
Verbal concepts Eng. 332 76.27 25.30 feric 
F.E. 206 46.95 31.06 11.37 0.0005 den 
Numerical in J 
Reasoning Eng. 332 73.00 25.16 anal 
F.E. 206 63.83 27.31 3.89 0.0005 CT! 
Logical Reason- for . 
ing Eng. 332 77.98 21.31 dent 
F.E. 206 64.31 24.70 6.55 0.0005 | Eng 
pees dem 
Relationships Eng. 332 68.61 25.77 : 
F.E. 206 66.57 28 .39 0.84 or 
Language IQ Eng. 332 117.5 16.40 to 1 
F.E. 206 100.0 16.00 12.15 0.0005 orde 
Non-language ) Fror 
IQ Eng. 332 112.0 17.03 Cali 
F.E. 206 109.0 18.31 1.89 0.05 of E 
Tora IQ Eng. 332 115.0 15.00 to b 
F.E. 206 103.0 15.00 9.02 0.0001 
language to American students had sug- in fact, no significant difference. However, 
gested that, perhaps, a significant difference a significant difference was found in this 
would be found between these two groups. study which might indicate that one or all = 
Informal studies (not published) would in- of the factors contributing to the Non-lan- 
timate that the learning of calligraphy and guage IQ are culturally biased. Although ! 
the spatial relations factor were positively none of these factors is measured verbally, ian. 
associated. Inasmuch as the subjects in the all employ various types of reasoning which 
Asian group had all received their primary may be peculiar to the education and back- 
educations in Chinese, Korean, or Japanese ground of people whose cultural heritage 
schools and had been exposed to many ma-_ is based upon the English language. The 
nipulative activities as very small children, whole problem of reasoning processes ap- 
it had seemed possible that they might earn _ pears to be involved. : ~ Mat 
higher scores on the Spatial Relationships From TABte $3 it can be noted that, gen- C 
test than would the group whose native erally speaking, Asian students had lower aes 
language was English and who had not had _ bility scores compared to grades earned 
as much emphasis upon drawing, etc.,ashad than did the English-language group, thus 
the Asian group. The scores obtained, confirming the mean scores reported in 
then, would seem to indicate that of the Taste 2. Moreover, the percentage of 
four factors tested, only spatial relations Asian students earning A’s and B’s is con- on 
could be said to be “culture-free.” Further- siderably lower than for the English-lan- , 
more, from the data obtained in this study, guage students. These data suggest that ." 
one could not conclude with the test authors perhaps some of the same factors affecting ssiiiuaad 
that the Non-language IQ was free from CTMM scores are present in the level of 
environmental factors, although the differ- grades earned. Of these, it is suggested that 
ence between groups was only significant probably the greatest factor operating is 
at the 0.05 level. Further investigation with that of lack of English-language compre- 
large groups might indicate that there is, hension and usage. The fact that fewer _— 
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Asian students experience out-and-out fail- 
ure is more likely due to their whole atti- 
tude toward education, with the high status 
accorded it by the Oriental, than to higher 
ability than English-speaking students. On 
the whole, one certainly cannot conclude 
that the test scores reported indicate in- 
ferior scholastic ability among Asian stu- 
dents in attendance at the American School 
in Japan. Rather, it would appear from 
analysis of grades actually earned that the 
CTMM does not yield valid ability scores 
for Asian students. Neverthless, Asian stu- 
dents do suffer in competition with native 
English-speaking pupils with respect to aca- 
demic grades obtained. 

Above all, the purpose of this study was 
to investigate factors in achievement in 
order to develop criteria for admissions. 
From the data presented here and from 
California Achievement Test scores, level 
of English-language comprehension appears 
to be the main factor in determining suc- 


cessful completion of the college-prepara- 
tory program. However, knowledge of an 
individual’s reading skills does not yield 
information predicting his continued 
growth. For this reason, the attempt has 
been made to validate the CTMM for such 
a heterogeneous population as exists at the 
American School in Japan. From the data 
presented it would definitely appear that 
the CTMM does tend to predict high school 
grades. As long as no one attempts to 
equate the CTMM scores of Asian students 
with bona fide intelligence quotients, then 
these scores can prove useful in providing 
one criterion for admission to the American 
School in Japan. 

Although further research with this in- 
strument is mandatory, the admission of 
new students cannot be delayed. Experi- 
mental use of the study’s findings is neces- 
sary. Therefore, on the basis of the data 
obtained, the following cut-off scores for 
admissions will be tentatively recom- 


TABLE 3 


Comparisons of Grades Earned and Median CTMM Scores for All Students 
(7-12) according to Native Language Group 





—Group: Native English Speaking— 


—Group: Native Asian Language— 

















English Median Median 
Grade % Earned Total IQ % Earned Lang IQ 
A 22.1 129.5 10.8 125.0 
B 35.1 115.0 33.7 115.0 
Cc 32.4 105.0 32.6 95.0 
D 4.8 95.0 18.1 93.0 
F 5.6 95.0 4.8 75.0 

Mathematics Median Median 
Grade % Earned Num. Reas. % Earned Num. Reas. 
A 33.1 95th Percentile 28.1 90th Percentile 
B 26.9 80th 24.0 80th 
Cc 23.8 60th 35.2 60th 
D 10.0 20th 11.3 35th 
F 15.2 20th 1.4 ist 
Total 
Academic Median Median 
Average % Earned Lang IQ % Earned Total IQ 
A 15.6 145.0 10.3 115.0 
B 37.6 125.0 31.0 115.0 
Cc 36.2 115.0 42.5 105.0 
D $.7 99.5 15.0 95.0 
F 4.9 95.0 2 65.0 
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mended: (1) For students whose native 
language is English, the minimum Lan- 
guage IQ score acceptable will be 100. 
This score is approximately equal to —1 
standard deviation from the mean and from 
analyses of grades earned would appear to 
be the minimum of scholastic ability re- 
quired to complete a college-preparatory 
program. (2) For students whose native 
language is a Far Eastern language, the 
minimum Total IQ score acceptable will 
be 88, which is about —1 standard devia- 
tion from the mean of this group. In ad- 
dition, each student in this group will be 
required to meet the minimum level of 
reading comprehension needed for the 
grade to which applying. 


Summary 


This study endeavored to explore some 
of the differences in responses of two lan- 
guage groups on the California Short-Form 
Test of Mental Maturity, 1957 Edition. 
Despite the cultural heterogeneity of stu- 
dents attending the American School in 
Japan could the CTMM predict level of 
academic success for all pupils in grades 
7-12? Furthermore, would research reveal 
significant differences in CTMM scores be- 
tween two major groups: those for whom 
English was their native language and those 
for whom their native language was a Far 
Eastern one? The purpose for making this 
investigation was to secure data pertinent 
to the usefulness of CTMM scores as one 
criterion for admission to an American 
school abroad. 

Result of various analyses indicate that 
the CT'MM will predict academic grades for 
two such language groups. However, all 
the sub-test scores and the three composite 


IQ’s did not predict equally well for each 
group. It was found that Language IQ 
gave the best prognosis for academic grades 
in general for the English-language group, 
while Total IQ served best as a predictor 
for the Asian-language group. Numerical 
Reasoning scores significantly predicted 
grades in mathematics for both groups. 
English grades were associated most highly 
with Total IQ for the English-language 
group, and with Language IQ for the Asian- 
language group. 

Significant differences between the two 
groups were found on all sub-tests and the 
three IQ scores except one, Spatial Rela- 
tionships. Mean scores were significantly 
higher for the English-language group, in- 
dicating the cultural bias of the CTMM, 
including non-language factors. The 
ability to perceive relationships in space 
was found to be independent of language 
background. 

The data further indicated that Asian 
students, for the most part, have great diffi- 
culty competing with native English-speak- 
ing students in an American school abroad. 
Their lack of English comprehension would 
seem to be the chief factor involved, al- 
though Occidental logic may be sufficiently 
different from that of the Oriental to make 
school learning more difficult for the Asian 
in an American school. 

The investigation yielded findings indi- 
cating that CTMM may not be considered 
a valid instrument for the measuring of the 
scholastic ability of students whose native 
language is not English. However, the test 
does appear to be useful as a predictor of 
school grades regardless of the pupil’s lan- 
guage background. For this reason, it does 
seem to have merit as one criterion for ad- 
mission to an American school abroad. 


TEACHING MATERIALS FOR HANDICAPPED HOMEMAKERS 


Vocational Rehabilitation of Handicapped Homemakers is a pamphlet 
listing available motion pictures, publications, and exhibits on work sim- 
plification in the area of child care for the physically handicapped home- 
makers developed by the School of Home Economics at the University 
of Connecticut, Storrs. Including descriptions of the various items and 
prices, the listing of teaching materials is available from the Home Eco- 
nomics Research Center, Storrs, Connecticut. 
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The Status and Roles of Head Residents 


DONALD W. KILBOURN 


eneertnn enrollments have made it 
necessary for colleges and universities 
to house increasing numbers of students in 
college-owned and operated facilities. This 
sudden concentration of students has been 
a potent factor in the changing character 
of the campus scene. There is considerable 
evidence to suggest that while administra- 
tors have been well aware of the physical 
“bodies,” they have lacked insight in deal- 
ing with many of the personnel problems 
associated with large-scale communal living. 

Data related to housing indicate that resi- 
dence halls can and should make a signifi- 
cant contribution beyond food and shelter 
to the education of students. 

A key person in the implementation of 
an effective housing program is the head 
resident. The American Council on Edu- 
cation study group on housing [2] con- 
cluded that the potentialities of group liv- 
ing will never be realized in the residence 
hall setting until housing officials are in- 
cluded in the circle of academic respecta- 
bility and given pay and prestige in keeping 
with the difficulties and educational im- 
portance of their work. E. G. Williamson 
[4] has said that the leadership of the halls 
is the basic key to their use as an educa- 
tional facility. Such organizations as the 
National Association of Student Personnel 
Administrators [3] and the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Deans and Counselors 
[1] have indicated the need for an upgrad- 


DonaLp W. Kitsourn is Associate Professor of 
Personnel, Central Michigan University, Mount 
Pleasant. 

Portions of this article are from the author's 
doctoral dissertation, “A Study of the Status and 
Roles of Head Residents in College and University 
Residence Halls for Women,” Michigan State Uni- 
versity, 1959, done under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Walter F. Johnson, Jr., Professor of Education, 
Michigan State University. 
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ing of professional status for head residents. 

In an effort to determine existing condi- 
tions relative to status and roles of head 
residents and to ascertain what housing ad- 
ministrators believed to be the ideal situa- 
tion, the author surveyed all member insti- 
tutions of The Association of College and 
University Housing Officers who operated 
at least one residence hall for women stu- 
dents. Returns were received from 124 
administrators (an 82 per cent response). 
Of this number, 28 schools had an enroll- 
ment in excess of 10,000; 35 enrolled be- 
tween 5,000 and 10,000; 34 institutions had 
a student body of 2,000 to 5,000; and 27 
were colleges with fewer than 2,000 stu- 
dents. Information on 788 head residents 
was received from the 124 respondents. 

Data on six factors relating to status were 
collected and analyzed. These factors 
were: title, age, marital status, professional 
training, faculty rank, and salary. Several 
items pertaining to the administrative, 
counseling, and disciplinary roles were also 
included. 

The person responsible for the work of 
the head residents in women’s halls was 
asked to respond to the items in the ques- 
tionnaire in two ways: first, what is the 
existing situation on your campus, and, sec- 
ond, what is your preference in the matter. 
Forty-one per cent of the respondents were 
deans of women, 28 per cent were directors 
of housing, 15 per cent were titled directors 
of residence halls, 12 per cent were deans of 
students, and 4 per cent of the colleges had 
their head residents report directly to a 
business officer. 


Status of Head Residents 


Title. The findings revealed a wide 
range of titles used to identify persons who 
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live in women’s residence halls and who 
direct the various activities associated with 
the housing of students. No title was used 
by more than one-third of the respondents. 
The term, counselor, while not used at all 
among the small institutions, was indicated 
by one-third of the largest universities. The 
title, housemother, considered archaic by 
several administrators, was reported by 37 
per cent of the small colleges. One-third of 
the administrators preferred a title differ- 
ent from the one used on their own campus. 
Preferences were listed as follows: head resi- 
dent, 40 per cent; resident director, 25 per 
cent; resident adviser, 13 per cent; coun- 
selor, 11 per cent; and housemother, 5 per 
cent. 

Age. Less than one-fourth of the head 
residents were under 40 years of age. Sixty- 
five per cent were past 50. Since 72 per cent 
of the respondents indicated a preference 
for head residents less than 50 years of age, 
causes other than employment policy must 
account for the preponderance of elderly 
women in residence hall work. 

Marital status. Widows comprised 61 per 
cent of the 788 head residents reported in 
this study. Administrators expressed the 
following preferences in regard to marital 
status: not an important factor, 40 per cent; 
widowed, 25 per cent; single, 24 per cent; 
and married, 1] per cent. 

Education. One-fifth of the institutions 
surveyed demanded the master’s degree as 
the minimum for new head residents. One- 
third required a baccalaureate degree. 
Thus, 53 per cent demanded at least a four- 
year degree. Thirty-five per cent would em- 
ploy head residents without any college 
training. The large schools set the high- 
est academic standard. Sixty-four per cent 
of the universities with an enrollment in ex- 
cess of 10,000 insisted upon four years of 
college training, whereas only 40 per cent 
of the colleges with fewer than 2,000 stu- 
dents had such a requirement. 

Most housing administrators (83 per 
cent) believed that head residents should 
possess at least a four-year degree. Four- 
teen per cent thought two years of college 
was sufficient, 55 per cent said four years, 
and 28 per cent preferred the master’s de- 
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gree. No one thought educational prepar- 
ation beyond the master’s was necessary. 

Seventeen per cent of the 788 head resi- 
dents included in this study had specialized 
college training in guidance. Administra- 
tors agreed (84 per cent) that guidance was 
the best academic preparation for such per- 
sons. This is an important agreement and 
has significant implications for counselor- 
trainers, housing administrators, and pro- 
fessional organizations concerned with the 
housing of students. 

Faculty status. There was considerable 
disparity between the existing situation and 
preferred practice on the issue of faculty 
status for head residents. Seventy-three per 
cent of the institutions did not grant faculty 
status to head residents, but 65 per cent of 
the housing administrators believed that 
academic rank should be given such posi- 
tions. Size of institution made no differ- 
ence on this item. About the same percent- 
ages in all categories responded alike. Sev- 
eral administrators recognized a difficult di- 
lemma. Before faculty status could be 
given, head residents must have advanced 
degrees; but before such persons can be at- 
tracted to the collegiate housing field, 
greater pay and status must be offered. In 
the 33 colleges and universities where head 
residents had faculty status not one admin- 
istrator thought the policy should be 
changed. Almost without exception, they 
listed the following reasons for including 
head residents in a system of academic rank: 
(1) easier to employ qualified staff; (2) 
shows head residents that their work is con- 
sidered important and that they are educa- 
tors first and not peripheral to the basic 








TABLE 1 
Median Cash Salary of Head Residents—({10 
Months Basis) 
Number Median 
of Cash 

Enrollment Institutions Salary 
Less than 2,000 21 $1,650 
2,000 to 5,000 30 2,325 
5,000 to 10,000 34 2,325 
10,000 plus 26 2,900 
Torar 111 2,300 
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goals of the university; (3) makes for better 
cooperation with other members of the fac- 
ulty. 

Salary. The median salary for head resi- 
dents, employed on a 10-months basis, was 
$230 per month plus food and lodging. 
After all perquisites were considered, the 
median salary was found to be approxi- 
mately $1,000 per year less than the average 
income of an assistant professor. TABLE | 
reveals median salaries reported by size of 
institution. 


Roles of Head Residents 


Administrative. Most housing adminis- 
trators agreed that head residents should be 
responsible for room assignments, room 
maintenance, residence hall programming, 
and interpretation of certain policies and 
regulations. There was almost complete 
agreement that head residents should have 
no responsibility for food service. Institu- 
tional food service has become a highly spe- 
cialized function, and 94 per cent of the 
respondents said that head residents should 
not have to be concerned with it. 

Counseling. Housing officials generally 
agreed on the counseling role of the head 
resident. Most administrators wanted the 
head resident, irrespective of training, to 
handle only the relatively minor counseling 
cases and to act as a referral agent on the 
serious ones. Ninety per cent of the re- 
sponses favored this position, irrespective 
of size of school. Some confusion existed 
as to the meaning of “relatively minor” and 
“serious.” This was an obvious deficiency 
in the study. 

Disciplinary. Housing administrators 
did not agree on the disciplinary role of the 
head resident. They wanted her to have 
some authority for enforcement of the regu- 
latory processes, but for what and to what 
extent was not determined. Many college 
and university administrators reported that 
their head residents were assigned admin- 
istrative and disciplinary functions which 
tended seriously to reduce their effectiveness 
as counselors. For example, half of the 
housing officials preferred to have their 
head residents assess penalties on all minor 
cases of misbehavior which occurred in the 
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residence halls. Two-thirds of the respond- 
ents wanted their head residents to have re- 
sponsibilities for discipline beyond those of 
a counselor. In spite of this disciplinary 
role, however, there was almost unanimous 
agreement that head residents should be re- 
sponsible for follow-up counseling on those 
residents whose conduct had been inap- 
propriate. Preventive discipline, as a func- 
tion of the head resident, was virtually ig- 
nored by the administrators. Since much 
of the literature on discipline in the resi- 
dence hall stresses the importance of the 
head resident as an agent for preventive 
discipline, it would probably prove fruit- 
ful to study this area in greater detail. 


Summary 


Considerable confusion exists concerning 
the functions of residence halls in the over- 
all goals of higher education. Most housing 
officers recognize the educational potential 
in residence halls as an important supple- 
ment to the classroom. They see the need 
to employ professionally trained head resi- 
dents and the desirability of sufficient pay 
and status to attract and hold qualified per- 
sonnel. Higher echelon administrative offi- 
cials in many colleges and universities, how- 
ever, are unable or unwilling to take the 
necessary steps to raise the educational 
standards of residence hall operation. Con- 
siderable disparity exists between what top 
level administrators say about the functions 
of residence halls and what they actually do. 
Although there are notable exceptions, in 
general the primary emphasis in the oper- 
ation of residence halls for women students 
is still the provision of well-prepared food 
and the maintenance of comfortable, hy- 
gienic living facilities. The educational 
mission is secondary. 


Conclusions 


1. The head resident should be a profes- 
sionally trained person, possessing at least a 
baccalaureate degree plus specialized train- 
ing in counseling and guidance. 

2. The head resident should be accorded 
pay and professional status equal to that of 
members of the academic faculty with com- 
parable training and tenure. 





8. Head residents should be assigned func- Association of Women Deans and Counselors, 
1957. 


uons which are consistent with the over-all 2. Committee on Student Personnel Work. Hous- 
objectives of the residence hall program and ing of students. Washington, D. C.: American 
which are compatable with sound educa- , Council on Education, 1950. ! 
‘onal ti 3. Committee on Training Residence Hall Admin- 
tional theory. istrators. Thirty-ninth annual conference, The 


National Association of Student Personnel Ad- 
ministrators, 1957. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBIT AVAILABLE 


“These Are Our Children,” the outstanding photographic exhibit for 
the 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth, is being made 
available without charge for exhibition throughout the country. This ation 


pictorial description of American youth in action was so well received at | that 
the recent White House Conference that it is being offered for group use a poe 
ae ' , os acter 

to organizations in the United States. The White House Conference eioen 
Office will act as a clearing house to bring potential sponsors within an om 4 
area together and recommends that interested persons continue their in- eratic 
quiries but at the same time ascertain the possibility of cooperative spon- lenge 
sorship. roles 
Groups interested in sponsoring “These Are Our Children” should tion’s 

send a choice of dates to the White House Conference on Children and 

Youth, 330 Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington 25, D. C. This Guid 
should be done as soon as possible because the itinerary for the 1960-1961 1’ 
tour is now being prepared. email 
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Guidance Institutes—N.D.E.A. 


KATHERINE FOSSETT 


ears THE momentous occasion of the 
adoption of the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act of 1958, guidance institutes 
have sprung up all over the country: in- 
stitutes to better prepare counselors to as- 
sist in carrying out the multifactored pur- 
pose of American education. Many of these 
institutes will be of lasting value to the par- 
ticipants, but others will be remembered as 
another expression of an American custom 
to “climb on the band wagon,” a band 
wagon which, unless carefully constructed, 
will be short-lived. 

It seems wise, therefore, for an institution 
to engage in careful introspective deliber- 
ation before launching an educational craft 
that could sink before the first tidal wave 
of enthusiasm subsides. Certain basic char- 
acteristics of several long-established and 
successful counselor-preparatory programs 
can serve as guides for preliminary consid- 
eration before a college accepts the chal- 
lenge of preparing personnel for effective 
roles in the guidance programs of our na- 
tion’s schools. 


Guides for Counselor Training 


1. The college must be of the caliber es- 
sential for preparing educators of the high- 
est quality. Just as the teacher of any tra- 
ditional subject needs preparation in con- 
tent and method, so, too, does the counselor 
need specific educational experiences. The 
very nature of school counseling demands 
proficiency based upon an interdisciplinary 
foundation composed not only of guidance 
and counseling techniques but also of psy- 
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chology, philosophy, instructional methods, 
and administration and school finance. 

In order for the institute experience to 
assist in the attainment of our educational 
goals, the instructional staff must be com- 
posed of highly qualified personnel with 
broad professional and experiential back- 
grounds. They must be persons well versed 
in their areas of specialization and, in ad- 
dition, must be able to see their subjects, 
not as entities, but as parts of the educa- 
tional mosaic. Specialists in theories of 
learning can only add frustration to the in- 
stitute experience if their discipline is di- 
vorced from techniques of pupil appraisal. 
Meeting this requirement is no simple task 
for as one continues to delve more deeply 
into an area of specialization, he oftentimes 
loses sight of related disciplines. If the ed- 
ucational experience is to be of lasting value 
to the participant, those who teach must see 
themselves in proper perspective as mem- 
bers of the instructional team. 

2. Institutional resources, in addition to 
competent instructional personnel, are im- 
perative. A wealth of printed material 
abounds but single copies or limited sam- 
plings are insufficient. The library must be 
adequately equipped with traditional and 
current publications so as to offer factual 
data on every aspect of guidance and its 
contributing value to the individual. With 
the constant explosion of technological and 
sociological advancement, theory and tech- 
niques soon become obsolete. It is imper- 
ative, therefore, that current publications 
revealing new approaches based upon scien- 
tific investigations be available. 

Provisions also must be made to test newly 
acquired techniques and skills. Many of 
the leading counselor preparatory programs 
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in the country provide opportunities for the 
“intern” to receive actual counseling exper- 
ience under the direction and supervision 
of professional personnel. Where the in- 
stitute is part of the graduate program, prac- 
tice in educational counseling, after careful 
preparatory training, can be provided in 
conjunction with the undergraduate pro- 
gram. Counselor trainees who show apti- 
tude for the guidance profession can act as 
interviewers and referral agents for prospec- 
tive students in the undergraduate program. 

The institution should also consider the 
provision of consultative service by those 
who keep pace with non-collegiate advance- 
ments. Experts in occupational fields, re- 
search consultants, employment service rep- 
resentatives, and other agents should be 
available to enrich the program. Since 
counselors in public schools will be working 
with a cross section of the population, the 
institute must provide experiences com- 
mensurate with the task at hand. 

3. Since the work of any school counselor 
is composed of activities ranging from the 
brief “‘yes or no” contacts to complex prob- 
lems demanding psychological referral, the 
learning experiences incorporated within 
the scope of the institute must give the coun- 
selor more than a “speaking acquaintance” 
with the situations encountered on the job. 

At the present time, no adequate descrip- 
tion of the role of the counselor has been 
formulated. As long as this nebulous, un- 
ending sphere of operation exists, the coun- 
selor must have a working knowledge of 
many subjects beyond those required of 
classroom teachers. Provision for learning 
experience in techniques of test selection, 
administration and interpretation, educa- 
tional planning with emphasis upon both 
terminal and continuing programs, occupa- 
tional information use, individual counsel- 
ing, utilization of community resources, and 
research and evaluation are imperative. 
Each plays an integral part in the coun- 
selor’s day and cannot be excluded from the 
total preparatory experience. Methods of 
identifying and assisting the academically 
talented, the slow learner, the under- 
achiever to attain their maximum potential 
must be emphasized. With the existing 
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pupil-counselor ratio, it is virtually impos- 
sible to maintain an individual relationship. 
The counselor, therefore, must be proficient 
in methods of group guidance. The con- 
tent of the institute must be so diverse as 
to be directly proportional to the student 
population which guidance serves. No one 
aspect can be emphasized over the other. 

4. The college or university which is con- 
sidering the sponsorship of a guidance in- 
stitute must examine its own philosophy in 
light of the extent to which it can individ- 
ualize learning experiences. Since the en- 
tire guidance program is based upon the 
recognition of and belief in the individual, 
instruction methods and course content 
must exemplify the same philosophy. The 
dichotomy which often exists between 
theory and practice has no place in this pro- 
gram. 

The principles which guide learning ex- 
periences of the child must also apply to the 
graduate student. The counselor trainee 
brings with him to the classroom all his 
hopes and aspirations, his abilities and lim- 
itations, and the many personal and pro- 
fessional mores which exert pressures upon 
him from all directions. He brings with 
him the results of the forces operating 
within the area where he works whether it 
be the overcrowded metropolitan city or the 
rural community. His educational and ex- 
periential background is different from that 
of his colleagues. 

The institution must accept these differ- 
ences and provide learning experiences 
which begin where the trainee is and direct 
him as far as his potential will permit. The 
course content must be of sufficient depth, 
breadth, and scope to provide activities 
which have meaning for each participant 
and his unique situation. The college must 
be willing to invest time and talent in pro- 
viding a multiplicity of learning situations 
or the guidance philosophy will not per- 
meate the institute experience. 

5. In order for the college to protect it- 
self and the countless number of school 
systems which it serves, careful screening of 
participants is essential. The National De- 
fense Education Act states that counselors 
and teachers preparing to be counselors are 
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eligible for admission to the program. Not 
all of these persons, however, will have the 
personal characteristics, professional quali- 
ties, and leadership abilities essential for 
proficiency in the guidance field. The ad- 
missions committee must formulate essential 
qualifications and adequate screening de- 
vices so that only promising professional 
personnel will be admitted. 

Among the many characteristics essential 
for professional counselors of the highest cal- 
iber are ability to empathize rather than 
sympathize, ability to suggest and bring 
about understanding and_self-direction 
rather than to dominate and dictate, ability 
to withhold judgments and base decisions 
and opinions on sound and adequate evi- 
dence, ability to understand and accept each 
individual as a unique being. Many other 
characteristics could also be enumerated but 
each institution must set forth those which 
it feels are essential for personnel who guide 
the nation’s youth. 

For additional protection, the college 
must formulate specific screening devices 
which will provide as much information as 
possible about prospective participants. 

Letters of application from the candidate 
can provide valuable information. The 
usual personal data form with an additional 
page for the applicant to present a brief 
biographical sketch will aid in the selection 
of participants. In order to determine the 
candidate’s philosophy, a brief case study 
might be presented with the request that 
the candidate write how he would cope with 
the situation. This technique is used by 
some institutions in the selection of student 
personnel assistants. 

It is essential that the candidate present 
letters of recommendation from his prin- 
cipal, supervisor, and other professional 
persons who are familiar with his teaching 
and counseling work. Included in these 
communications should be an evaluation of 
his ability to work with others, ability to 
communicate effectively, professional atti- 
tude, creative ability, initiative, sense of 
responsibility, and maturity and stability. 

If at all possible, the candidate should be 
interviewed by a member of the institute 
staff. Paper qualifications are not sufficient. 
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Personal appearance, ability to verbalize, 
confidence in self, poise are only a few of the 
characteristics which cannot be stated in 
written communications. 

Personal interviews or telephone conver- 
sations with supervisory personnel can yield 
valuable information as to the individual's 
qualifications for counseling work. All 
sources of information must be tapped. 

6. The institution must take time both 
during and after the institute experience 
to evaluate the activity in light of its objec- 
tives. The experiential value to each in- 
dividual participant must be determined. 
This may not be a pleasant experience at 
the time for the college might see that the 
content is not meeting the needs of the 
participants or that needless duplication of 
learning experiences persists. This, how- 
ever, can be a rewarding realization if the 
evaluation occurs while there remains time 
to alter and adjust the program. 

It seems essential that certain basic ques- 
tions be considered in this evaluation. 
What is the primary purpose of the insti- 
tute? What do the public schools need? 
What do the counselors need? Is the con- 
tent planned so as to meet the needs of the 
participants? Beyond the core of common 
learnings essential for all counselors, is the 
remainder of the program flexible enough 
to include all areas of interest and ability? 
How do the participants view the experi- 
ence? Can they see the continuity between 
the learning experience and the on-the-job 
situation? How might the program be im- 
proved? Is adequate attention being given 
to techniques for practical application of 
theory? What provisions are being made 
for follow-up evaluation after the program 
is completed? These queries must be con- 
sidered and answered if the institute is to 
be of value. 


The National Defense Education Act 
has provided one of the most beneficial 
stimuli to the furthering of the entire guid- 
ance movement, a movement to assist in the 
stabilization of American education in an 
era of uncertainty. The eye of the public 
is upon us and if we fail, we have only our- 
selves to blame. 








COUNSELING THE BLIND 


JOHN E. JORDAN and WILLIAM F. HUNTER 


VV 'sste88 socieETY has for the past sev- 
eral centuries accepted the right of 
blind children or adults to a full and pro- 
gressive education. However, society's 
stated acceptance of the blind has not often 
been put into operational use. The blind 
have been accepted and then located in 
schools where they were entirely segregated 
from society. They have been regarded as 
being acceptable only in certain locations or 
as having certain personality deficiencies 
which were inherent in the problem of 
blindness. 

The blind, from an educational stand- 
point, have also been viewed as “people 
without vision.” There has not been the 
recognition or the realization that the blind 
are not just sighted people who have lost 
their vision, but that they possess some dis- 
tinctively and qualitatively different prob- 
lems. This is particularly true of the con- 
genitally blind. 

The emotional problems of blind chil- 
dren and adults have been of growing con- 
cern to the psychological profession in re- 
cent years. Samuel Hayes was one of the 
first individuals to collect and interpret 
data relating to the intellectual capacity and 
academic achievement of blind children [7]. 
However, educational and other types of 
programs devised by society for the blind 
have not taken into account the full range 
of opportunities available for rehabilitating 
this group. These programs have been 
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mainly academic and vocational in nature. 
This has assumed that the primary needs 
of the blind were for academic preparation 
and vocational placement. There has been 
little operational awareness of the fact that 
the personal-social implications of blindness 
far outweigh the differentiating factors of 
academic and vocational needs. 

The growth of guidance and counseling 
services within the public school and the 
growing consciousness of the total mental 
health picture in modern society has, at 
last, posed an awareness of the personal- 
social needs of all handicapping conditions, 
including loss of vision and blindness [6]. 
Thus, within many school settings, coun- 
seling is now being viewed as preventive 
rather than only remedial. 


The Counselor’s Approach 


Immediately following blindness, the in- 
dividual enters a tightly knit program di- 
rected toward his rehabilitation or habili- 
tation. The congenitally blind child is also 
a participant in a tightly knit educational 
program from nursery school through col- 
lege. It is the purpose of this article to dis- 
cuss some of the theoretical assumptions, 
practical problems, procedures, and method- 
ology involved in counseling the blind and 
to outline an operational approach to guide 
the counselor in helping such individuals 
to adjust to the world at large. Too fre- 
quently the adjustment of the blind indi- 
vidual is accomplished by providing a spe- 
cial set of circumstances removed from the 
frustrations which would ordinarily con- 
front him in the everyday world. This 
level of adjustment represents no more than 
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a compromise and does not lead to the de- 
velopment of realistic attitudes which help 
these individuals to function in the normal 
situations of a sighted environment. 

Literature on counseling the blind has 
emphasized the commonalities of all chil- 
dren and the fact that blind children do not 
differ significantly from regular children. 
These articles have further emphasized the 
integration of blind with sighted in all 
areas such as education, community living, 
and reality of blindness on an integrated 
basis within his self-concept. In other 
words, the blind person must be able to 
see himself as blind, but not conceptualize 
this condition as a limiting factor on his 
possibilities to be a whole person. 

The counselor needs to know the basic 
medical information about blindness itself. 
This includes such things as etiology, course 
of the disease or condition, treatment, prog- 
nosis, concomitant effects, and psychological 
characteristics such as intelligence and aca- 
demic achievement. The counselor should 
also understand the societal provisions for 
the blind, including the educational, medi- 
cal, economic, and vocational rehabilitation. 
This obviously includes knowledge of the 
community agencies which can be of service 
to the blind individual. 

The attitudes of the counselor toward 
blindness are very important, and he should 
come to know and understand them before 
he can be regarded as having an adequate 
education or preparation as a counselor of 
the blind. These attitudes and feelings 
about blindness, as a disabling condition, 
will affect the quality of his voice, including 
intonation, inflection, and rhythm. The 
counselor must be aware of the effect of 
extraneous noise and non-verbal communi- 
cation in counseling the blind. Extraneous 
noises, such as shuffling papers, can denote 
to the blind that he is being ignored or that 
the counselor’s attention is being directed 
elsewhere during the interview. 

The sighted person receives many cues 
in counseling from non-verbal communica- 
tion. Behavior like glances, turning the 
head, raising the eyebrows, et cetera, con- 
note many things in the counseling inter- 
view. Since these cues are not available to 
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the blind person, non-verbal communica- 
tion with him relies primarily on auditory 
cues. 


The Problem of Acceptance 


In blindness there is a need for the indi- 
vidual to develop psychological acceptance 
of his handicap. The person who becomes 
blind must adapt, in various ways, his for- 
mer self. The inner person may be altered. 
His aspirations, his interpersonal relation- 
ships, his body image, his concepts of self, 
and his relationship to the physical world 
may be strongly affected, if not completely 
changed. Barker and associates refer to this 
as the somatopsychology of blindness [/]. 

A blind person may refuse to accept his 
blindness for a number of reasons. Per- 
haps he cannot accept this handicap because 
it means he is being punished for his own 
or his parents’ sins. Another person may 
give blindness sexual meanings. Another 
may feel it means an end to his acceptance 
by society as a valid person. Another is 
traumatized by the economic problems of 
blindness. Still another cannot accept his 
blindness because he resents the feelings of 
pity he believes the sighted feel for him. 
However, it is basic to any rehabilitation 
that he accept this change in self. It must 
take place before he can effectively accom- 
plish all the new learning that is essential 
for his future development. The counsel- 
ing process is one means which may be 
used to assist the blind person in reorient- 
ing his self-concept. 

Counselors are cognizant of the emotional 
difficulties arising with the onset of puberty 
and adolescence, and individuals working 
with blind students should be on the look- 
out for such problems during this period. 
In our society, adolescence is possibly the 
most painful period of life due to its physi- 
ological and psychological upheavals. It is 
a time of emotional turmoil which accom- 
panies development of sexual maturity. 
The dependent role of the child is being 
discarded for that of an adult; defiance of 
authority during this period is not unusual 
and is accompanied by a strong need for 
group acceptance and identity [/0]. 
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Some of the special preoccupations of the 
adolescent make acceptance of blindness es- 
pecially difficult: (1) The importance of 
bodily attractiveness in the female, and mas- 
culine strength and independence in the 
male. These preoccupations are related to 
sexual fears which are accentuated in the 
blind adolescent. (2) The problems of de- 
veloping independence in an adolescent 
who must accept certain dependencies 
which are characteristic for blindness. (3) 
The exhibitionism accompanied with the 
desire for anonymity of the adolescent. 

Formidable resistance is sometimes put 
up by the blind person to any change in his 
self-concept. This may be due to a lack of 
ability on his part. A complete diagnostic 
evaluation including a medical examina- 
tion, social history, psychological examina- 
tion, and an educational evaluation should 
be accomplished prior to the initiation of 
any counseling with a blind individual [2]. 

For counseling to be effective, a minimum 
level of intellectual ability and verbaliza- 
tion is necessary [3]. During the testing sit- 
uation the examiner can gain a great deal 
of clinical information in order to make a 
prognosis as to the outcome of any counsel- 
ing which may be done. Many times blind 
children, due to a lack of early environmen- 
tal stimulation and training, seem to lack 
the ability and insight to make a satisfactory 
change in their self-concept. This is espe- 
cially true of the deaf-blind [5]. 

In assisting the blind individual in chang- 
ing his self-concept, the counselor should 
offer himself as a relatively fixed, warm, 
nonthreatening figure. He must not take 
responsibility since the blind individual 
tends to be hostile toward authority figures 
during this period of self-reorganization. A 
facilitating atmosphere is one in which the 
client sees the counselor as an available re- 
source for the resolution of his many inter- 
nal stresses which holds the minimal 
threat [9]. 

It will be wise to remember that the 
client is first an individual and then a blind 
person. When he can deal with his per- 
sonal situations adequately, he will deal 
more effectively with problems of blindness. 
Sometimes problems that are usually found 
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in adolescence occur earlier and the coun- 
selor should be aware of this possibility. 


Intercommunication Difficulties 


Many blind individuals have exceptional 
difficulty in expressing their emotions. 
Even in cases in which they are in constant 
contact with teachers and peer groups, su- 
perficial relationships are the rule rather 
than the exception. Especially impressive is 
the difficulty many students show in discuss- 
ing their reactions to emotion-filled situa- 
tions. 

This reticence toward the expression of 
emotion is not limited to the blind. Our 
culture views emotional experiences as a 
most intimate aspect of the individual and 
the expression of emotion as something of 
an exposure of the inner self. Conse- 
quently, such communication of feeling is a 
measure of trust and closeness reserved for 
close relationships [4]. 

This difficulty in discussing feelings, 
moods, and emotions has many derivatives 
in the inner life of blind individuals. For 
example, many clients feel that their fears, 
anxieties, and emotional problems are pe- 
culiar to themselves. It is amazing to a 
blind client to learn that another blind per- 
son feels uncomfortable in silence or is very 
fearful when lost. 

While such feelings of uniqueness of emo- 
tions are not unusual in the sighted, they 
are probably much more common with the 
blind, because of their limited ability to ob- 
serve the emotional reactions of others. In 
some cases, blind clients feel that their 
emotions are mental anomalities which 
serve to make them different than others. 
A more stable self-concept is attained when 
they learn that their strong feelings need 
not be signs of pathology and that sighted 
individuals possess them also. 


The Counseling Process 


The psychological make-up and age of 
the blind client are prime factors in the 
counseling interview. The young client or 
child can be dealt with in a more matter-of- 
fact manner than the older individual who 


may expect a more solicitous attitude. 
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Whether the client is a child in school or 
comes as a counseling client to a vocational 
counseling center will make a difference in 
the kind of arrangement necessary. 

Children in a school setting are accus- 
tomed to a more informal type of appoint- 
ment and especially those in an institutional 
setting or residential school for the blind. 
The nature of the problem or situation 
which initiates the counseling interview is 
also important. A vocational problem, a 
personal-social situation, or a school disci- 
pline case may necessitate a different ap- 
proach to the counseling interview. 

The counseling process with the blind is 
qualitatively different from that of the 
sighted in certain aspects. It is necessary 
to be more specific in making appointments 
and arranging other conditions since the 
blind may have to depend upon others for 
transportation and direction to the coun- 
selor’s office. The counselor’s readiness for 
the appointment is more important for the 
blind versus the sighted client. 

The counselor should be ready for the 
interview and not be required to shuffle 
through papers or the case file looking for 
various items of information. If this be- 
comes necessary, he should make some com- 
ment as, “It will take me a few seconds to 
find that information.” Such apparently in- 
nocuous activities as tapping the pencil may 
connote to the individual client irritation 
from the counselor or the desire to hurry 
the interview. 

Mobility is a problem of the blind the 
counselor should be aware of and handle 
properly. While the blind individual may 
require direction or assistance to the coun- 
selor’s office or to a chair in the counseling 
room, he must not be maneuvered in a 
manner which appears to be a manipula- 
tion of his rights as an individual. 

It is necessary to orient the blind indi- 
vidual to the room if it is unknown to him. 
Such statements as, “This room is eight by 
ten feet and your chair is located here, fac- 
ing the light,” will give the individual the 
necessary environmental orientation. <A 
more or less detailed explanation may be 
required according to the client. 
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It is usually necessary to structure the sur- 
face of the interview for the blind indi- 
vidual. He comes expecting a certain kind 
of structured activity due to the fact that he 
has been dealt with in this manner much of 
his life. If the interview is a situation 
which is aimed at dealing with personal- 
social conflicts, the counselor may desire to 
allow the client to structure the interview. 
If the interview is to be a specific one such 
as vocational counseling or a disciplinary 
problem in school, the purpose of the in- 
terview should be structured for the blind 
individual so that he knows its purpose. 
While this is also true for the sighted indi- 
vidual, it is more true for the blind, since 
he must depend on auditory cues more than 
the sighted individual. 

The perceptual difficulties of the blind 
are a differentiating factor in the counseling 
interview. A blind person’s perception of a 
certain kind of a job or a certan idea may 
differ markedly from that of the sighted 
person. The perception may be in spatial 
relations, abstract ideas, or concrete life ex- 
periences [8]. The blind individual has 
often experienced less of the everyday accul- 
turation, such as visiting stores and acquir- 
ing the life experiences of the sighted indi- 
vidual. 

It is apparent that the intellectual level 
of the client will also be a significant vari- 
able. This must be considered, as the same 
condition which caused the blindness may 
bring about some damage or restriction to 
the brain that will exert a limiting effect on 
intellectual development. The emotional 
stability of the blind individual will also be 
a significant variable in the counseling 
process. If the individual has been sub- 
jected to repeated and severe emotional 
stress' because of his blindness, he may be in 
need of more intensive psychotherapy or 
psychiatric care. 


Counseling Relationships 


In order for an individual to express feel- 
ing with any degree of comfort, he must be 
aware of the manner in which his communi- 
cation is received. As the sighted person 
offers some indication of his emotions, he 
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receives permission to proceed from the 
smiles, sympathetic faces, and nods of the 
counselor. In short, the client must re- 
ceive, in some way, constant stimuli from 
the counselor in order to sustain the neces- 
sary verbalization to proceed with the coun- 
seling. 

The visual cues which are used by the 
sighted are not available as stimuli to the 
blind individual. The blind consequently 
substitute other cues not usually necessary 
for those who have sight. For example, a 
blind client may observe the counselor's 
rate of breathing, the shuffling of his feet, 
or the number of times he clears his throat. 
These and other audible cues are substi- 
tuted for visual cues relating to the atten- 
tiveness, interest, sympathy, and general re- 
sponse of the blind person’s listener. Often 
these audible cues are not sufficient to per- 
mit free expression of emotion. This in- 
ability to assess clearly the listener’s reaction 
may explain the relative ineffectiveness 
noted in some of the communications of the 
blind. 

There are some techniques available 
which may help to facilitate the counseling 
process with blind personnel. It is helpful 
to frequently interpolate grunts, un-hum’s, 
yeses, and various audible cues to substitute 
for the visual cues which indicate to the 
client that his communication is being re- 
ceived and understood. The verbal note of 
expression lets the blind client know the 
counselor’s position in regard to his com- 
munication. 

Another point to be considered in dealing 
with the blind is the difficulty in assessing 
emotional reaction by studying facial ex- 
pression. The face is generally a poor indi- 
cator of emotion in blind individuals, and 
especially so in the congenitally blind who 
must learn about facial expression through 
secondary sources. For this reason it is 
helpful to watch the fingers and hands for 
movements and evidence of tension, in at- 
tempting to assess the emotional state of 
clients. In the blind, the fingers are substi- 
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tutes for the eyes and are the most expres- 
sive of emotional states. 


Summary 


The article has intended to indicate some 
of the needs in the counseling of blind indi- 
viduals, particularly of children and adoles- 
cents. It has attempted to point out some 
of the theory on which to build a qualita- 
tively different approach in counseling the 
blind. An operational approach to coun- 
seling the blind was tentatively outlined, in- 
cluding such things as the significant factors 
in the counselor’s education as well as the 
counseling interview itself. The research on 
perceptual difficulties points to a need for 
establishing whether there is a qualitative 
difference in the counseling methodology 
for blind individuals. 
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Use of M.M.P.I. Items 


to Predict College Achievement 


HERBERT R. HACKETT 


T= stupy being reported grew out of an 
earlier attempt to determine if MMPI 
scale scores would discriminate between 
groups of high and low achievers in a col- 
lege group. Results of the earlier study [3] 
were favorable enough to encourage further 
exploration of the use of a self-report in- 
strument for predicting achievement. The 
positive correlations between achievement 
and MMPI scale scores were not high 
enough to be of value in predicting scho- 
lastic success. They did, however, suggest 
that perhaps there were items which were 
being answered differently by high achievers 
and low achievers. It was felt that perhaps 
these items were not grouped in any of the 
existing scales and thus their discriminating 
power was being masked by the scoring 
method. An investigation was conducted 
to determine if such items did exist and 
would prove to be consistent discriminators. 
Three hypotheses were set-up to be investi- 
gated. 

1. That items exist in the MMPI which 
are answered differently by high and low 
achievers. 

2. That such items could be combined to 
form a scale which would yield meaningful 
predictions of achievement. 

3. That such items could be grouped in 
such a manner as to warrant forming some 
hypothesis about the personality structure 
of low and high achievers. 


Procedure and Results 


The study was conducted on a sample of 
students from a midwestern, land-grant col- 


Hernert R. Hackett is Supervising Counseling 
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lege with an enrollment of approximately 
1,800 undergraduate students. 

The initial data consisted of the MMPI 
records of 32 male, beginning freshmen. 
This was the entire entering class in a 
spring quarter. At the end of the spring 
quarter, grade-point averages were com- 
puted for each student and the group was 
ranked according to their achievement. 
The upper quartile (N = 8) was designated 
high achieving and the lower quartile, low 
achieving. Responses for each item in the 
MMPI were then tabulated for each group. 
The tabulation was made on the basis of 
how many students in each group had an- 
swered true to each item, and if a difference 
of three or more T answers existed between 
the groups, the item was labeled discrimina- 
tory. The same results would have been 
obtained by scoring in the false direction, 
since it was the difference between the 
groups which was important. The choice 
of a difference of three as a critical differ- 
ence was a subjective one. 

By the use of this technique, 72 items 
were selected and combined into a scale 
which was tentatively labeled an achieve- 
ment scale (Z). Although the N of the 
groups used to select the items was very 
small, the fairly large number of items dis- 
covered was encouraging. In an earlier 
study involving both males and females, 
Altus [J] found 26 items which by his defi- 
nition were discriminatory. 

Scoring keys were prepared for the 
achievement scale and the entire group's 
MMPI’s were scored for this new variable. 
The scores obtained were then correlated 
with grade-point averages for the first quar- 
ter the group was in school. As would be 
logically expected, since this group's 
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achievement had served as the criterion for 
selecting the items, the correlation was 
strongly positive (r = 0.72). 

At the beginning of the fall quarter, the 
entire male, entering freshman group (N 
= 545) took the MMPI. A random sample 
of 100 students was selected as a validation 
group. Each of these students’ MMPI was 
scored on the experimental scale (Z). At 
the end of the quarter, the grade-point aver- 
age was computed for each student in the 
group. The Pearson product-moment cor- 
relation between the Z scale score and grade- 
point average turned out to be strongly posi- 
tive (r = +0.61). This indicated a predic- 
tive efficiency superior to that of an ability 
test, r between grades and ACE scores being 
+0.39. The correlation between ACE 
scores and experimental scale (Z) scores (r 
= +0.10) was low, indicating that a factor 
other than ability was being measured by 
the new scale. A multiple correlation be- 
tween Z scale-ACE and grades proved to be 
gratifyingly high (r = +0.69). It was defi- 
nitely indicated that this new grouping of 
items was identifying some factor or factors 
related to obtaining of college grades. 

Two values could be seen as growing out 
of the results as they were accumulated. 
The first was an indication of a possible 
psychometric tool which might contribute 
something unique to the task of predicting 
success or failure in college work. Further 
validation in varying situations would, of 
course, be necessary before this would be 
an acceptable tool for guidance practice. 
Second, and perhaps even more promising, 
was the opportunity to formulate subjec- 
tive hypotheses about high and low achiev- 
ers as a guide to continued research on this 
topic. 

The items which low achievers tended to 
answer true more frequently than high 
achievers were as follows: 20, 28, 38, 40, 64, 
80, 84, 89, 93, 116, 136, 162, 165, 167, 181, 
208, 214, 224, 248, 250, 271, 274, 280, 296, 
298, 313, 314, 316, 319, 322, 327, 336, 345, 
355, 356, 358, 363, 370, 380, 386, 390, 391, 
408, 418, 434, 435, 437, 440, 456, 462, 469, 
475, 488, 530, 536, 551, 566. 

The items which high achievers tended to 
answer true more frequently than low 
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achievers were as follows: 4, 78, 79, 127, 
226, 237, 270, 399, 401, 407, 428, 429, 493, 
509, 522. 

From an inspection of the items, it was 
possible to form some tentative hypotheses 
about certain common personality traits of 
these two groups of students. 

The low-achieving group appeared to be 
men who were emotionally responsive to 
their environment and were compelled to do 
something about dispelling their tensions. 
The tempo of their life seemed to be faster 
than that of the high achievers, although 
their activity was not necessarily produc- 
tively oriented. Low achievers seemed to 
be rather sensitive but to feel that emotions 
should be concealed as a sign of weakness. 
Strength and power appeared to be impor- 
tant to these people. Weaknesses in other 
people were seen as something to be ex- 
ploited and their own weaknesses concealed. 
The world seemed to be a hostile competi- 
tive place to these people. Warmth and ac- 
ceptance of other people were apparently 
lacking. Projection seemed to be a defense 
mechanism of great usefulness to this group. 
Social mores were not internalized but re- 
spected only as they served the individual's 
best interests. There appear to be many 
similarities between this group and the 
“authoritarian personality.” 

The high-achieving group appeared to 
be men who were more interested in verbal 
activities. They seemed to project less, 
discriminate better, and to be emotionally 
less easily aroused. They appear to tolerate 
tension much better and to live at a more 
relaxed, confident tempo. Gough [2] has 
postulated a theory that academic achieve- 
ment is an aspect of social adjustment. 
Certain self-statements of these two groups 
would tend to support such a theory. 


Summary 


Through an item analysis of MMPI rec- 
ords of male freshmen, evidence was com- 
piled to support the following hypotheses: 

1. That high- and low-achieving male 
students tend to make different self-reports 
about themselves on a questionnaire such 
as the MMPI. 
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2. That such self-reports can be used to 
predict future academic achievement of 
male students. 

3. That certain trends seem to exist in 
the identified items which permit analysis 
and tentative hypothesis formation regard- 
ing the personalities of low and high 
achievers. 

The results in general were encouraging 
for continuing the study of the use of a self- 
report instrument for predicting achieve- 
ment. Since the scale was developed on 
such a small N, it should be further refined 
and cross-validiated on groups in various 
other settings, and the use of the items 
outside the format of the MMPI should be 
explored. Also it should be noted that the 
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entire study was done on males. The use 
of projectives to study individuals who 
score at the extremes of this scale would 
be indicated as a step in exploring some of 
the hypotheses about low and high achiev- 
ers. 
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ONE SULLEN BOY 


His father, unmet and unknown, 

The mother overworked and overwhelmed. 
Six siblings, assorted ages and sizes, 

Three dreary rooms, heat sporadic. 


The baby brother but two years old, 


Caught cold suddenly, 


And more suddenly died! 


For the teacher next morning, his story— 
“I couldn't do my spelling last night.” 


SAMUEL G. GILBURT 


From The Graduate School Record, Long Island 


University, Spring, 1960. 
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Research by States 


On the Teaching of Occupations 


DANIEL SINICK and ROBERT HOPPOCK 


WW THE sUPPORT of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association, the 
authors conducted a survey in 1959 like the 
one completed five years earlier [J]. The 
person in charge of guidance services in 
each of the states and territories was sent a 
letter requesting “copies of any available 
reports of any research done in your state 
on any aspect of the teaching of occupa- 
tions.” Responses in this second survey 
were received from 29 states including 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

North Dakota cited its latest annual re- 
port covering 220 schools. —The number of 
these (presumably secondary) schools re- 
porting each of various practices is shown 
below: 


Units on occupational information........... 187 
File of occupational information........-..-- 113 
Career days and career conferences.........-- 78 
Supervised work experience.........-++++++++ 18 
Occupational surveyS..........+000+eeeeeeeee 16 
Semester course in occupational information... 13 


Montana’s latest annual report, covering 
173 schools, revealed the following data: 





Occupations 

Number Occu- ———Units 

of School pations 9th 11th or 
Schools Enrollment Course Grade 12th 

94 Below 100 27 20 33 

44 100-199 6 14 22 

18 200-899 4 9 14 

17. 400 and up 7 5 12 





DANteL Stnick is Associate Professor of Education, 
San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, and Rosgrt Horrock is Professor of Education, 
New York University, New York City. 
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Occupations courses were reported as taught 
chiefly at the ninth-grade level. Occupa- 
tions units were reported as taught chiefly 
in ninth-grade social studies and in twelfth- 
grade civics. 

Arkansas solicited student opinion regard- 
ing the proper placement and appropriate 
length of occupations courses. This state 
conducted “an intensive evaluation of guid- 
ance programs over a period of four years 
in Arkansas (1951-1955) during which time 
we evaluated some 52 programs. We found 
occupations being taught in units anywhere 
from two weeks in length to one full year 
and on all levels from grades nine through 
twelve. In each of these schools we asked 
a cross section of students their preference 
so far as organized classes of occupations 
are concerned. They invariably told us 
that a one-semester course in occupations 
should be required on ninth grade level or 
sooner. They felt that one year is too much; 
it gets boresome. They felt that anything 
less than one semester is not enough. They 
definitely preferred a one-semester, organ- 
ized course than shorter units in various 
subject matter fields.” 


Programs by Radio 


The Hawaii Department of Public In- 
struction, together with the Hawaii Em- 
ployers Council, the Hawaii Branch of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Associ- 
ation, and other community organizations 
sponsored a year-long radio series called 
“What's My Future?” Twenty-four pro- 
grams were presented during the 1957-1958 
school year, with 120 speakers discussing 
occupations, industries, and such topics as 
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“How to Look for a Job” and “College . . . 
Who Should Go and Where.” 

A year-end survey found that about 20,- 
000 students in grades nine through twelve 
in 27 public secondary schools had listened 
to the programs during school hours. Most 
of the schools listened to the direct broad- 
casts; others listened to the tapes later. 

Specific ways the programs were used 
varied among the schools. “Some used them 
in their social studies classes particularly 
in connection with a study of vocations. 
Usually a discussion period followed the 
broadcast. Others heard them in school 
assemblies. Still others preferred to set 
aside rooms where the broadcasts could be 
heard during special activities and lunch 
periods. Some programs were heard during 
‘subject classes’ such as English, homemak- 
ing, shop, etc. Several schools, unable to 
use the programs during school hours, gave 
credit to students who gave special reports 
after listening to the Sunday re-broadcasts 
at home. Finally, tapes were played at 
school Career Day sessions and followed by 
discussions led by visiting speakers.” 

Utah reported a prospective research proj- 
ect which was awaiting the support of a 
private foundation. The plan calls for the 
preparation and then the combined use of 
tape recordings and color slides describing 
particular occupations. The tapes and 
slides are to be used with ninth-grade stu- 
dents in schools selected for the study. 
Ninth-graders in an equal number of 
schools will serve as controls. “The experi- 
mental and control schools will be equated, 
as far as possible, on variable factors such as 
size, social and economic environment, 
learning atmosphere, and curriculum.” 

The design of the Utah study is one of 
those recommended in an article which 
previously reviewed research on the teach- 
ing of occupations [2]. Other suggested 
research designs may be found in the same 
source. 
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Prospectus 

The completed and prospective research 
reported above, limited though it is, points 
the way toward the considerable quantity 
of research that must be done if substantial 
improvement in the teaching of occupations 
is to be achieved. 

While other states were not as yet able 
to report research of this nature, many of 
them expressed their recognition of the 
need for such research. “There is definitely 
a need for research on the teaching of occu- 
pations,” declared Kentucky. Wyoming af- 
firmed that “information of this type is 
badly needed and we hope to start a research 
project soon.” “We will look forward with 
interest,” wrote Alaska, “to the publication 
of your material in the Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal.” 

Other letters disclosed one reason for the 
limited number of studies thus far accom- 
plished at the state level. ““The Department 
of Education,” explained one state, “has not 
undertaken any defined research in the 
teaching of occupations. This prerogative 
has been left to the various superintendents 
of our cities/towns.” Another state indi- 
cated that, “in spite of local autonomy,” re- 
search is encouraged through the provision 
of financial support. 

As the aim of the present authors is to 
encourage research on the teaching of occu- 
pations (though without the provision of 
financial support), they welcome reports of 
such research, whether done by states, school 
systems, single schools, teachers, or students. 
Reports received will be summarized and 
published in this Journal. 
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DISSEMINATION OF GUIDANCE INFORMATION 
USING DATA-PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


WILLIAM J. KINLING 


[ie INCREASING emphasis upon the teach- 
er’s role in guidance necessitates a ready 
access to individual pupil records. Such 
records are usually kept on file in the coun- 
selor’s office or in the official record room in 
a secondary school. With secondary schools 
in Baltimore County varying in size from 
1,000 to 2,700 pupils and with staffs ranging 
from 45 to 110 teachers, the communication 
problem became intense. 

How could each of the 100 teachers ex- 
tract the requisite counseling information 
for each of the 175 or more pupils assigned 
to him? It would take at least three min- 
utes for one teacher to locate, scan, and 
record pertinent information for one pupil. 

To get the information for all pupils as- 
signed, a teacher would need nearly nine 
hours of continuous searching. Where some 
seven teachers have the same pupil, a real 
bottleneck develops particularly in the 
opening days of school when all teachers 
need access to these records. 

Instead of having the teacher come to the 
cumulative records it was proposed to give 
selected items from the records to the 
teacher. In short, it was proposed that 
selected items of guidance information be 
placed on punched cards and by means of 
data-processing equipment be given to all 
teachers. 

This was the germ of the idea; the details 
were worked out in a pilot study involving 
one grade in each of six high schools and 
one entire senior high school of 1,800 pupils. 

A selected list of items of guidance infor- 
mation prepared by a committee of coun- 
selors included the following: 


WILLIAM J. Kinuinc is Assistant in Child Account- 
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. Pupil’s name 

. Homeroom section 

. Date of birth 

Sex 

- 1Q decile 

. Curriculum pursued (Academic, Commercial, 
General) 

. Type of school attended previous year 

. Transported by bus 

. Clinical report on file 

10. Number of days absent last year 

11. Achievement test scores 

12. National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test 

Scores 

13.- Local option—4 to 10 spaces were made available 

for local option so each faculty could code any 

information they desired. Most schools used 

these spaces for the previous year’s marks in 

various subjects. 


Cr ® C8 ro = 
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Lists of pupils (called listings) were pre- 
pared for distribution to counselors, teach- 
ers, and principals prior to the opening of 
school in September. These included: 


1. Homeroom rolls 

2. Class rolls for each major subject period in the 
day 

3. Pupils ranked by IQ decile 

4. Pupils ranked by various test score deciles 

5. Pupils arranged by date of birth 


These listings contained all of the items 
of information chosen by the committee of 
counselors. It is possible, however, to pre- 
pare listings containing only selected items 
of information. 

One principal had a listing made of 
pupils not in the fourth period classes to 
help locate pupils who should have been in 
study hall but were illegally taking more 
than one lunch period. Using this method 
it took less time to identify and eliminate 
such violations. 

There is an old maxim in economics “You 
don’t get anything for nothing.” Aware of 
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this maxim we ask, “What did the receipt 
of the items and listings of guidance infor- 
mation enumerated above cost the coun- 
selors, the teachers, and the principals in 
time and energy?” 

The cost to them was that of completing 
the questionnaire below for each pupil in 
the school.!_ However, it is possible and cer- 
tainly anticipated in Baltimore County to 
modify the schedule card (at least the office 
copy) to include the items on the question- 
naire and thus obviate the need for the 
questionnaire—thus reducing the time and 
energy needed. 

After the first year only about a quarter 
of the work involved in filling out the ques- 
tionnaires will be required of the schools 
as most of the items of information will be 
the same from year to year. In the case of 
testing information, all changes in selected 
tests will go directly from the testing office 
to the key punch operator making it un- 
necessary for the school to complete this 
information on the questionnaire. ; 

Programming and operating data-process- 
ing equipment requires expert knowledge 
of a kind not usually within the realm of 
the guidance counselor. Few guidance 
counselors or guidance committees can set 
up a program as outlined above by them- 


They will t.ll the specialist what end results 
(listings, rankings) they need and the spe- 
cialist can say whether these things are 
feasible and if so, what the approximate cost 
will be in time, work, and money. 

Where school systems have data-process- 
ing equipment, the primary use of this 
equipment is usually financial accounting. 
The same equipment used for financial ac- 
counting can be used to disseminate guid- 
ance information as described in this article. 
Another recourse if the system does not have 
data-processing equipment is to have a serv- 
ice bureau do the complete job with the 
only task required of the school that of fill- 
ing in the questionnaires. 

The following equipment was used to 
disseminate the guidance information 
described above: key punch, sorter, repro- 
ducer, interpreter, and tabulator. 

Three carbon copies were made of most 
listings so that they could be distributed to 
several people. For example, a copy of the 
listings sent to each teacher was retained in 
the principal’s office in order that he or a 
supervisor could use it when visiting a class 
or for other purposes. The counselors also 
had a copy of the class lists; they would thus 
have readily available information about 























































































































selves. ‘They will need to consult with a_ the classmates of a counselee as well as in- 
specialist in data-processing equipment. formaticn about the counselee himself. 
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* The reproduced punched card doubles as a questionnaire for filling « out t by teachers. 
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Orientation of Students Employed as Part-Time Office Workers 


on a University Campus 


ALICE RECTOR and BONNIE LOCKWOOD 


Giving leadership to the orientation of new stu- 
dent employees is one phase of the student employ- 
ment program at Southern Illinois University. Each 
year increasing numbers of high school graduates, 
who must take some responsibility in earning funds 
to defray a portion of the cost of their college edu- 
cation, seek financial assistance in the form of part- 
time work. 

Many of these students arrive on the University 
campus without having had any remunerative work 
experience; yet suddenly they find themselves con- 
fronted with new adjustments to make in school, 
along with taking the new responsibilities of such 
work. 

Recognizing the need for an expanded program 
to meet the needs of competent youth seeking finan- 
cial assistance via part-time work at Southern Illinois 
University and also realizing the limitations of em- 
ploying inexperienced, immature students to accom- 
plish work that was necessary to the functioning of 
the University, the administrators of the student 
employment program with the assistance of a faculty 
committee initiated orientation programs for stu- 
dents entering part-time employment. Such pro- 
grams were set up in several areas of work, using a 
variety of methods: (1) pre-school workshops; (2) 
on-the-job training; (3) in-service training such as 
study courses, seminars, and weekly (non-credit) 
class laboratory work. 


Background 

The Student Work Office at Southern Illinois 
University is a centralized office which acts as a 
referral agency for all part-time student jobs in a 
University-wide program. The functions of this 
office with respect to the students include: inter- 
viewing and screening applicants on the basis of 


ALIce Rector is Assistant Professor and Supervisor 
in the Student Employment Program and BONNIE 
Lockwoop is Assistant Professor and Supervisor of 
a centralized Stenographic Service, Southern II- 
linois University, Carbondale. 
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objective test scores; securing recommendations and 
confirmations of students’ financial needs and abil- 
ities from high school officials; referring qualified 
students to job openings; counseling with students 
with respect to balanced programs of work and 
activities and other problems that arise related to 
employment; working with faculty and staff in de- 
termining the need for student help, the type, and 
quality of skills desired; evaluating students’ work 
experiences; and approving authorizations for pay 
rates and work schedules for all students working 
on the campus. 

Another function of the Student Work Office, in 
cooperation with the Advisement and Sectioning 
Center, is that of approving time blocks for stu- 
dents’ work prior to the scheduling of their classes. 
This permits the students to be available for work 
for two, three, or four consecutive hours per day as 
needed by their employers. 

Student jobs are classified into six major cate- 
gories: instructional and research; technical and 
supervisory; clerical; service and maintenance work; 
special jobs; and extra classifications. This classi- 
fied system permits a universal pay base with gradu- 
ations in pay rates according to the type and quality 
of work and tends to eliminate inequalities in pay 
rates for similar work and training, the likelihood of 
indiscriminate assignment to positions, unnecessary 
turnover, and job-hopping on the part of the stu- 
dents. It further permits the faculty to choose stu- 
dent workers from carefully screened candidates. 

One classification of student jobs that is Univer- 
sity-wide and in which a large number of students 
are employed is that of the clerical and stenographic 
positions in the various departments of the Univer- 
sity. Thus a pre-school workshop, held three days 
prior to New Student Week, was organized to in- 
struct students who had been selected for such 
positions. 


Activating the Orientation Program 
One of the first steps taken was to try to sieve out 
from the diverse University departments and divi- 
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sions the common areas in which training was 
needed. 

A series of meetings, with about 20 supervisors 
at each meeting, was arranged. The leader of the 
discussion, a staff member in the Student Work 
Office, outlined for the group the ideas already 
formulated for improving student employment: 
better screening; the use of time blocks for working 
students; the pre-employment workshop; and a 
manual of reference. The supervisors were asked 
to help in defining the areas to be covered in the 
manual and in the training program—areas common 
to most student office workers that could be profita- 
bly discussed in the limited time of a three-day 
workshop. The usuable ideas were organized in out- 
line form. 


Preparing the Manual 

With this outline, a Manual for Office Workers 
was prepared to serve a twofold purpose: one, as a 
textbook during the pre-employment workshop; and 
two, as a reference book for students and faculty in 
the campus offices. This manual is an abbreviated 
secretary's reference book with samples and explana- 
tions of commonly used campus forms appended. 


Orientation Workshop 

In planning the workshop, stress was placed on 
good work attitudes, good telephone and reception- 
ist techniques, conventions and customs regarding 
the campus, the use of campus forms, the over-all 
organization of the University, filing rules, and the 
typing of tables and manuscripts. 

The student work program is presented as an 
opportunity for working students to develop good 
work habits, attitudes, skills, and knowledge. The 
University wants to help them secure an education, 
but the students must help to do the vital work to 
which they are assigned, representing the University 
as an institution of higher education should be 
represented. 

Students are advised that they will need to give 
extra effort, especially at first, to make a successful 
job adjustment; but should they fail in their first 
attempt, the Student Work Office will give them 
additional opportunity as long as they are sincerely 
trying. 

Carefully chosen faculty and staff personnel are 
used to conduct the workshop. They must not only 
be outstandingly competent in the areas they pre- 
sent, but they must be able to hold the attention of 
the student audience. 

In addition to choosing carefully the personnel to 
conduct the workshop, it is also essential that lec- 
tures be intermingled with demonstrations and ac- 
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tivities in which the students participate. A list of 

some of the topics used in one workshop will dem- 

onstrate this: 

Your Job at Southern (speech) 

Meeting the Public by Phone (speech with film and 
tape recordings by students) 

Meeting the Public by Letter (speech with opaque 
projector) 

Sources of Information for Campus Secretaries 
(speech with illustrations) 

University Forms (student participation in filling in 
forms) 

Office Technique Demonstrations 

Wise Use of Office Supplies (speech with illustra- 
tions) 

Office Etiquette (speech) 

Know Your Campus Organization 
talk) 

Campus Tour of Key Offices 

Planning Big Mailings (talk with demonstration) 

Filing and Indexing (review of basic filing rules 
with student participation) 

Manuscript Writing (talk with illustrations) 

Case Studies (a role-playing presentation by stu- 
dents of common human relations problems of 
student employees, followed by audience discus- 
sion) 


(introductory 


Summary 

Giving the student concentrated information prior 
to beginning a job does not insure complete under- 
standing on the part of the student of his specific 
functions in his particular work, nor does it guar- 
antee that the student will use the information as 
instructed. 

However, reports from supervisors, from the stu- 
dent participants, and from the staff indicate that 
the workshops are an effective orientation procedure. 
With respect to supervision, the new student office 
worker acquires general information concerning the 
University and its functions that lessen the details 
of “breaking in” a new employee; that afford some 
degree of uniformity in office techniques through- 
out the campus; and that promote better supervisor- 
student relationships in making the student aware 
of his obligations and responsibilities to the success 
of the work program. 

With respect to the students, the well-oriented 
student office worker enters the job with a greater 
degree of efficiency and self-confidence; with knowl- 
edge of the general policies of the work program and 
its relation to other phases of student life; and with 
an awareness of the value of part-time employment 
to the University and to the student’s educational 
experiences. 








Selection of Engineering Students 


for an Abbreviated Mathematics Sequence 


ROBERT E. MILLER 


The recently increased interest in education for 
the sciences has brought into focus a number of 
complex problems. Russell [J] has presented a 
preliminary survey of these and indicated the op- 
portunities which psychologists now have to con- 
tribute to their solution. Various institutions, of 
course, can be expected to perceive different im- 
mediate problems in the total situation and to 
exhibit different emphases in their research efforts. 
Thus some colleges now appear to be mainly con- 
cerned with ways to enrich the scientific curriculum 
for superior students. This is often difficult, par- 
ticularly in engineering curricula where required 
technical courses already occupy nearly all available 
class hours. 

A possible approach is to eliminate some of the 
more elementary courses from the freshman sched- 
ule of outstanding students, thus making room for 
courses with more advanced or broader content. 
The present study reports the results of an experi- 
mental program of this type at a land-grant college 
which emphasizes technical curricula. 

The program was designed to abbreviate the 
freshman mathematics sequence for superior engi- 
neering students. Normally, engineering students 
take courses in college algebra and plane trigonom- 
etry during their first semester, following these with 
analytic geometry in the second. It was proposed 
that a selected group might rather begin with 
analytics and follow this with calculus in the second 
semester. This sequence was believed to be more 
difficult than the normal one. Since the college has 
an essentially non-restrictive admission policy, the 
need for an effective selection technique was urgent. 

As an initial step, a multiple regression system 
was developed for the prediction of final grades in 
analytics. The independent variables were the over- 
all high school average, total score on the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination, 
scaled scores on both the Cooperative Algebra Test 
and the Cooperative Plane Trigonometry Test, and 
the comprehension score on the Diagnostic Reading 
Test, Survey Section. It was found that only the 
high school average and the trigonometry test con- 
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tributed significantly to the variance in the criterion. 
The final equation was: 


Y = 0.4403X, + 0.8867X, — 26.4627 


where X, is the scaled score on the Cooperative 
Plane Trigonometry Test and X, is the over-all high 
school average in percentage form. 

This system yielded a multiple correlation of 0.35 
with the criterion in the sample on which it was 
developed. This is significant at the one per cent 
level. In a small cross-validation sample the mul- 
tiple correlation was 0.32, doubtfully significant by 
the ¢ test. The two sample N’s were 238 and 39, 
respectively. Both samples appeared to be repre- 
sentative of students who took the analytics course, 
but not of the 962 students who originally specified 
some branch of engineering as their curriculum. 
The discrepancy between 962 and the sum of the 
two samples can be accounted for almost entirely 
by attrition in engineering curricula. 

The predictive system was used to select a limited 
number of students for the abbreviated mathematics 
sequence. It was assumed that students with the 
highest predicted grades in analytics were most 
suitable for selection. In general, these students 
were actually selected, but subjective judgments by 
teaching and administrative personnel were also 
allowed to operate in the process. No student was 
considered eligible unless he had successfully com- 
pleted four semesters of high school algebra and 
one of high school trigonometry. 

In all, there were 68 selected students who later 
received final grades in analytics. This number 
approximated the maximum for whom facilities 
were available. Eight of these students failed the 
course. It was found that the mean final grade for 
the selected group was not significantly different 
from that of an unselected group which followed 
the normal sequence. However, no selected student 
who received an A or a B grade in analytics was 
found to have failed any course in either of his first 
two semesters. Apparently the students who did 
well in the more difficult sequence were not unduly 
penalized in their other academic work. 

These findings raised the possibility that only 
students who were predicted to obtain a final grade 
of A or B in analytics should be considered for 


selection. In most grading systems the minimum 
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grade in this range, when expressed numerically, is 
80. Moreover, a re-examination of the selection 
process indicated that if the regression system had 
been used more rigorously, with a cutting score at 
predicted grade 80, there would have been 75 selected 
students and possibly only two failures. To raise 
the cutting score sufficiently to eliminate all failures 
would have reduced the selected group to 39, an 
undesirably small number. To lower the cutting 
score by one point would have brought in 12 addi- 
tional selectees and possibly doubled the number of 
failures. Hence it was decided to use the predicted 
score of 80 as the cutting score. 

For the general case where any number of quali- 
fied students might be selected, without regard for 
limited facilities, it was considered desirable to have 
a system for classifying students as acceptable or 
unacceptable in the abbreviated sequence. This was 
accomplished by the discriminant function, with 
predicted final grade of 80 in analytics as the divid- 
ing point in the dichotomous criterion. The below- 
80 group contained 202 students; the 80 - or - above 
group contained 75. The independent variables 
were those found effective in the multiple regression 
system. 


The hypothesis that the two groups are homogene- 
ous was not confirmed. The obtained F value of 
26.39 is significant at the one per cent level. Optimal 
discrimination between these two groups was 
achieved when the independent variables were 
weighted as follows: 


—0.00040754 for X, 
0.00129034 for X, 


where X, and X, are defined as before. 

The critical value was found to be 0.094508. Stu- 
dents whose sum of weighted scores fell below this 
value were judged not acceptable in the abbreviated 
sequence. It thus appears that superior students 
can be separated from the general freshman engi 
neering population and, if desired, given an en- 
riched curriculum. No study has been made of how 
the curriculum can best be enriched. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR "HANDICAPPED AMERICAN OF THE YEAR” 


Nominations are now being accepted for the President’s Trophy pre- 
sented annually to “The Handicapped American of the Year.” This 
trophy is donated by, and is the handy work of, the students of the In- 
stitute for the Crippled and Disabled in New York City. Any physically 
disabled American citizen is eligible for nomination as “The Handi- 
capped American of the Year,” regardless of sex, race, age, creed, or formal 
education. Nominations should be submitted to the Awards Committee 
prior to February 1, 1961. For rules and procedures, inquiries should be 
sent to the President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Hand- 


icapped, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Testing the Test 





DAVID V. TIEDEMAN, EDITOR 
Professor of Education 
Harvard University 


Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale 


REVIEWED by JULIAN C. STANLEY 


STANFORD-BINET INTELLIGENCE SCALE. Ages two 
and over. 1916-1960; revision of Revised Stan- 
ford-Binet Scale, 1937. Individual. Form L-M, 
1960; manual, 1960. Prices: $36.00 per set of test 
materials; $5.00 per 35 record booklets; $2.40 per 
35 record forms; postage extra. Time: 30-90 
minutes. Lewis Terman & Maud A. Merrill, with 
revised IQ tables by Samuel R. Pinneau, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston 7, 
Massachusetts. 


bis AUTHORS offer the following explana- 
tion of the difference between the new 
Form L-M of the Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Scale and its predecessors, Forms L and M: 
“The Stanford Revision in 1960 retains 
the main characteristics of scales of the 
Binet type. It is an age scale making use 
of age standards of performance. It under- 
takes to measure intelligence regarded as 
general mental adaptability. The 1960 
scale incorporates in a single form, desig- 
nated as the L-M Form, the best subtests 
from the 1937 scales. The selection of sub- 
tests to be included in the 1960 scale was 
based on records of tests administered dur- 
ing the five-year period from 1950 to 1954. 
The main assessment group for evaluating 
the subtests consisted of 4,498 subjects aged 
two and one-half to 18 years. Changes in 
difficulty of subtests were determined by 
comparing the per cents passing the indi- 
vidual tests in the 1950's with the per cents 
passing in the 1930's constituting the orig- 
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inal standardization group. Criteria for 
selection of test items were: (1) increase in 
per cent passing with age (or mental age); 
and (2) validity determined by biserial cor- 
relation of item with total score. Changes 
consisted in the elimination or relocation 
of tests which have been found to have 
changed significantly in difficulty since the 
original standardization; the elimination or 
substitution of tests which are no longer 
suitable by reason of cultural changes; fur- 
ther clarification of ambiguities of scoring 
principles and test administration; and the 
correction of structural inadequacies of the 
1937 scale, first by introducing adjustments 
to make the average mental age that the 
scale gives more nearly equal to the average 
chronological age at each age level and 
second, by providing revised and extended 
IQ tables that incorporate built-in adjust- 
ments for atypical variability of IQ’s at 
certain age levels so that the standard score 
IQ’s provided are comparable at all age 
levels” (Manual, pp. 39-40). 

Characteristics of the new L-M Form were 
inferred from adjusted statistics of items 
adapted from the L and M forms, rather 
than by direct tryout of Form L-M itself. 
This may have some effect, perhaps small, 
upon biserial r’s, means, standard devia- 
tions, and the like. 

Constructing a well standardized age scale 
of intelligence is truly a formidable under- 
taking, and “retreading” an old one (pub- 
lished in 1937) is no chore for the faint- 
hearted. We are indebted to the late Pro- 
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fessor Terman and to his collaborators on 
the 1937 and 1960 versions—especially Pro- 
fessors Maud Merrill and Quinn McNemar 
for their great zeal, energy, patience, and 
skill in combining laboratory standards of 
exactitude with extensive statistical verifica- 
tion. Along with Pinneau, who constructed 
the new standard-score IQ tables, they have 
elevated the “cut and trying” of age scaling 
to a high art and infused into it consider- 
able science. 

We must ponder seriously, however, 
whether it is any longer worthwhile to 
work this hard preserving the cumulated- 
months mental age, only to fly to standard- 
score IQ tables (desired mean at each age 
level 100, standard deviation 16). Devising 
point scales seems much more straightfor- 
ward, and it is possible to supplement stand- 
ard scores and percentile ranks with grade 
equivalents and “point mental ages.” Prac- 
tically everyone, including Terman and 
Merrill, seems to have given up the MA/CA 
ratio-type IQ, thereby removing one of the 
chief reasons for having intelligence scales 
scored on the basis of months of mental age. 

A large number of psychologists—school 
and otherwise—will be grateful for this im- 
proved version of their favorite standard- 
ized interviewing technique, as it might be 
called. Gone are obsolescent items that 
puzzled today’s children. (But the Amer- 
ican flag still has only 48 stars!) Put to- 
gether in one neat package are the best 
items from Forms L and M, even more 
heavily weighted with a general intellectual 
factor (“manipulation of symbols”?) than 
before because “Though items with low 
first factor loadings were not entirely elimi- 
nated, all items which are highly saturated 
with the general factor are included” (p. 
35). This resulted, for example, in reduc- 
ing the percentage of memory items at the 
adult levels (AA through SAIIT) from 23 in 
the 1937 scales to 121/». 
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“Evidence that this Form measures the 
same intellective functions at all parts of 
the scale is better for the intermediate and 
upper age levels than for the preschool 
levels where few changes have been made 
and our population samples are less good” 
(p. 35). 

Experienced users of the 1937 Stanford- 
Binet will feel at home with the improved 
Guide for Administering and Scoring (pp. 
45-341 of the book) and, the, attractive kit. 
Nevertheless, fhe: chia QQ wh B.. fon: some ad- 
vance study i Reigg aa Y reat 
Particulaxhy, } igh ¥. 
carefully; ‘for ae 
amalgariagign orm’s ‘Lo GS “é Ting 
special atiertion to’ th: smal! ee" *of 
geographical creas used tm ite seleccion 
and revision (pp. 21--23) 

The three prior Stanford Binet books still 
belong in the L’braries of serious students of 
intelligence: Terman’s The Measurement 
of Intelligence (1916), Terman and Mer- 
rill’s Measuring Intelligence (1937), and 
McNemar’s The Revision of the Stanford- 
Binet Scale (1942). All were published by 
Houghton Mifflin, also, exhibiting truly re- 
markable continuity over the 44-year period. 

Terman and Merrill modestly justify 
offering only one form by stating that 
“There is, in 1960, less need for alternative 
forms of equivalent difficulty than there was 
in 1937 when no other well constructed in- 
dividual tests were available for the clini- 
cian” (p. 20). Forms L and M will remain 
available for research purposes, however. 

This reviewer concurs with their “reason- 
able assurance to test users that the third 
Revision of the Stanford-Binet Scales can be 
relied upon to perform even more depend- 
ably the functions that have come to be ex- 
pected of them” (p. v). The revision is by 
no means a complete restandardization, but 
it does seem to be a distinct improvement 
in several respects. 














Letters 





from our readers 


A Bouquet 
To the Editor: 


May I congratulate the Journal for following 
(Editor’s note) “a more devious or perhaps more 
direct route—through the heart to the head” and 
publishing Neil Lamper’s lyrically piercing “Listen 
to the Lambs” in the April issue. 

I find another indictment of education’s anxiety 
in the Editor’s continuing note—“quite unlike our 
usual presentations.” I would not disparage the 
Journal’s usual and useful, exciting presentations of 
research reports and Association news; this is neces- 
sary and good. But, on the other hand, I deplore 
a certain implication that in our research oriented 
world only facts objectively and conventionally 
chronicled are reliable and, hence, publishable 
sources of truth. 

Mr. Lamper has been really digging the lambs 
as well as recording the number and condition of 
their bleats. Thanks to him and the Journal there 
must still be hope for education—through the heart. 

RuTH NEAL 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


On a Career in Medicine 


To the Editor: 

I wish to share the enclosed excerpt with my col- 
leagues. Permission to reprint has been granted. 

The letter was brought into my class in Principles 
and Practices of Guidance for discussion in relation 
to our course work. 

The writer is Dr. Nathaniel Bernstein, Psychia- 
trist, Bureau of Child Guidance, Department of Edu- 
cation, City of New York, and was written to a 
young friend who happens also to be the son of an 
old friend. 

“. . . My judgment is based upon a few simple 
facts. Firstly, you indicated that your temperament 
was pretty much in harmony with the study of nat- 
ural sciences. Secondly, from a few scattered bits 
of information that have come my way, there can 
be no doubt that you have the grey matter and the 
ethical values that the profession demands. Lastly, 
(and this is the real pitch of my thesis) there are 
so many types of medical practice that practically 
every facet of creative expression is available to a 
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doctor, and if you could not ‘find yourself’ in one 
of them, you might as well try to gain residence 
on a hunk of real estate called Mars. 

“And here’s how. If a doctor has a flare for 
teaching or writing, the fields are wide open. If 
there’s a bit of an artist in him, plastic surgery rings 
a bell. If he likes to debate he can work in the 
courts and make a lawyer look silly by setting forth 
the medical aspects of his patient’s legal claims; if 
he’s skilled with his hands there’s always surgery; 
and if he’s a bit of a carpenter to boot he can be- 
come an orthopedic surgeon; if he likes to travel he 
can get jobs on luxury liners; if a primitive way of 
life suits his tastes he can do some public health 
work with the Eskimos in Alaska or on some Indian 
reservation; if he likes administration he can run 
a hospital or try to do what your mother does; if 
he’s an inveterate Peeping Tom he can work with 
x-rays or become a gynecologist; if he looks good in a 
uniform and is a stickler for convention, ritual, and 
discipline the Armed Forces might be his choice; if 
he happens to like people and can use his person- 
ality as a tool for helping the mixed-up ones, how 
about psychiatry? Then again, if he’s a confirmed 
recluse he can surround himself with test tubes and 
microscopes and follow the field of pathology, em- 
bryology, or bacteriology; if he’s a pioneer in spirit, 
that’s why researchers were born; if he wants to 
become a pillar of the community, assimilated with 
its social life with the ‘family ideal’ in mind, it’s 
hard to beat general practice. 

“Now I can go on and on—you name it and the 
A.M.A. has it—teaching, writing, travel, administra- 
tion, art, oratory, debate, national defense, research, 
statistics, high-level photography—these and many, 
many more are done toward the end of alleviating 
human suffering and making this a much more com- 
fortable world to live in... .” 


There is a postscript to the letter, which I think 
should be part of the record: 


“P.S. And with M.D. plates you can park your car 
darned near anywhere.” 


To which I can only add, NOW he tells me. 
EMANUEL EHRLICH 
Registrar and Associate Professor of 
Education 
Jersey City State College 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


The Need for Negative Criticism 


To the Editor: 

A recent trend in guidance-orientated conferences 
which forces counselor participants to contribute 
only positive statements and bars, in a discussion, 
even remotely negative comments reminds me of a 
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retort made by T. S. Eliot, “If we all came to talk 
alike there would no longer be any point in our 
not writing alike.” 

Guidance conferences and symposiums gagging 
speakers in this manner will do much to paralyze 
forward motion and reduce counselors to smiling 
“yes-men” who are too confused to disagree. At a 
time when we need “angry young men” and profes- 
sional autonomy, such a trend as this can only pro- 
duce professional obsolescence. As a teacher and 
future counselor, I feel a too strong accent on posi- 
tive thinking paralyzes an association. 

Few organizations, as evidence to back up my 
statement, improved by hobbling the skeptic or the 
individualist. The medical profession, for example, 
shares its history with men who weren't cowed into 
positive contributions only. Men like Pasteur 
thought negatively and criticized the Academie 
Francaise for resisting new ideas. Over a hundred 
years ago in Budapest, Semmelweis lost his mind and 
his life proving to the medical hierarchy that doc- 
tors must wash their hands after treating patients. 
He gained immense dislike by his critical attitude 
but stamped out childbirth, or puerperal, fever and 
elevated his profession to today’s high level. 

We find ready examples in other professions. 
The American Bar Association evolved in 1878 be- 
cause a few lawyers saw the need for professional 
solidarity and aggrandizement. Abraham Lincoln 
might have “read” for the law in his modest home- 
town office, but this is a rarity today because of 
severer requirements and more erudite qualifications. 
Qualifications put forth by men who were not afraid 
to criticize the status quo, who were not afraid to 
look at the negative side of the Association's devel- 
opment. In architecture, Frank Lloyd Wright, aided 
by concurrent technical advancements, improved his 
profession’s status by individual, non-conforming 
effort. In mechanical engineering, to make my point 
even more basic, wasn't the automatic steam valve 
“invented” by a lazy boy who realized it was too 
much work to open each one of the valves by hand? 
One of Edison’s inventions, the automatic telegraph 
repeater, resulted because he desired less work. He 
hooked up his innovation and produced perfect copy 
but was fired by the telegraph station manager 
when caught. Benjamin Franklin produced many 
improvements that were also prompted by his ad- 
mitted love of ease, a negative feeling. All of these 
had to first, think negatively (and see a wrong) and, 
second, have the opportunity to make needed im- 
provements. 

Any criticism of positive thinking logically brings 
up a warning against natural negative tendencies 
present in everyday counseling. Parents, teachers, 
and administrators are often outspoken in criticism 
of misinterpreted guidance practices. An excess 
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of this is frustrating, overwhelming, and, in a 
sense, destructive. This letter side-steps the prob- 
lem of daily practice and aims at restrictions placed 
upon guidance conferences, association meetings, 
and other counselor-counselor group meetings. Its 
purpose is to salvo an associational trend which, it 
is felt, reduces counselor effectiveness. 

Guidance personnel and those interested in guid- 
ance counseling, when making suggestions in the 
field, must have the right to be negative. I do not 
propound a rash of negation for its own sake, far 
from it; but I do hold that we will never reach 
Elysian fields or come close to the “Bower of Bliss” 
unless we check this positive-contributions-only 
trend and give the rebel the right to reject. We 
have deprived ourselves too long and quailed at the 
challenge of vigorous discussion. Let’s stamp out 
this positivistic tumor which threatens to turn us 
into timid grovelers and raise counseling to its de- 
served Olympian heights. 

Tuomas E. Mc DonoucH 
Doctoral Candidate in Guidance 
St. John’s University 

Jamaica, New York 
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VOCATIONAL PLANNING FOR COLLEGE STU- 
DENTS: A SEQUENTIAL Project METHOD, 
by Henry Borow & Robert V. Lindsey. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1959. v + 186 pp. $2.95. 


| bee is a combined text and workbook for 
college courses in educational and voca- 
tional planning and for college orientation 
courses. Through a series of projects the 
student is guided into a variety of experi- 
ences which require him to study himself 
and the world of work and to attempt a 
synthesis of these two elements. From the 
first project, which calls for some thinking 
about his purposes in college, to the last 
one, which deals with job application letters, 
the student is encouraged to become actively 
involved in the learning process. 

Although the projects and much of the 
textual material focus on matching of the 
person and the occupation, it is made clear 
from the start that vocational counseling is 
more than just matching. There are re- 
peated suggestions, for example, that the 
student discuss matters with his counselor, 
and it is assumed that individual counseling 
and group guidance are integral parts of 
the total instructional process. Specifically, 
Chapter 4, “Preparing for Counseling,” 
gives the client-to-be some ideas as to what 
to expect of counseling and what he should 
be ready to do as a counselee. The kind of 
counseling process which is described is an 
eclectic one which includes appraisal data 
and vocational information as necessary but 
the elements used seem limited. Stress is 
placed on the client’s responsibilities for 
deciding which problems he will bring to 
the interview and for making the ultimate 
decisions and plans regarding his future 
activities. 

While the D.O.T. is used for the reader's 
introduction to the world of work, the 
newer Functional Occupational Classifica- 
tion Structure of the USES is used as a 
framework for some of the later self-analysis. 
In Project D, for instance, as part of an ex- 
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tensive autobiographical study, the student 
reports his scores on the GATB and rates 
himself on the 10 factor interest scale which 
is used in the FOCS. 

A good deal of useful material has been 
brought together for the convenience of 
both student and instructor, such as the 
reproduction of a table from the manual 
for the Kuder Preference Record which clas- 
sifies occupations according to the Kuder 
scales which seem to be appropriate. Sim- 
ilarly, data from the Estimates of Worker 
Trait Requirements for 4,000 Jobs are given 
for 260 of the higher level occupations, 
those which are most likely to be of interest 
to college students. Parts of Hoppock’s 
Outline for the Study of an Occupation 
were adapted for Projects F and G, which 
are surveys of two occupations to which the 
student has narrowed his exploration by 
means of the earlier projects. 

There is little attempt to include specific 
information about particular occupations, 
except for the material mentioned previ- 
ously. Instead, reference is made to pub- 
lished and other sources of information, and 
the student is given detailed instructions for 
using interviews in particular for the pur- 
pose of studying occupations. 

Physically the book is designed for work 
use: it is paper-bound, pages are 8 -by -1] 
inches, and all are perforated for easy re- 
moval and punched for three-lole binders. 

Although psychologically sound, the text 
and project materials are somewhat shallow 
with regard to psycho-social aspects of work, 
and there is not much reflection of some of 
the more recent thinking about vocational 
development. For example, some of the 
questionnaires tend to reflect the overem- 
phasis in occupational literature on the 
more concrete aspects of work, such as sal- 
aries, physical conditions, educational and 
experience requirements, etc. Not nearly 
enough attention is given to some of the less 
tangible factors, such as the effects of one’s 
occupations on his social status and his way 
of living in general. Nor is there adequate 
recognition of some of the more subtle 
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realities of vocational development, such as 
parent-child conflicts regarding goals, causes 
of unrealistic level of aspiration, etc. 

The student who reads this material and 
fills in the questionnaires thoughtfully 
should gain increased self-awareness and 
more soundly based career plans. For the 
instructor who prefers a highly structured, 
logical approach to the vocational planning 
process, this book should be a useful instruc- 
tional aid.—_LEo GOLDMAN, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Brooklyn College. 





37' CE ROCIO 
Wuicnh CoLiece For You?, by Edward 
Hodnett. New York: Harper & Bros., 


1960. 115 pp. $2.95. 


Comeacr, concise, and complete describe 
the characteristics of this small book 
on choosing a college. Written for the teen- 
ager, the book presents a fair and positive 
outline of factors involved in making a 
sound selection of a college. This is no 
gimmick with an easy solution to the teen- 


ager’s and his parent’s job of selecting a 
college. “Choosing a college is a major 
decision in your life” (p. 1) sets the tone of 
the book. 

Hodnett has divided the book into four 
sections: (I) goals; (II) self-analysis; (III) 
research; and (IV) making the decision. In 
urging the student to examine his goals in 
seeking a college education, the author dis- 
plays his sound guidance footing in stating, 
“yet overstressing vocational goals leads to 
unsatisfactory college choices more often 
than any other cause except lack of thought” 
(p. 13). In the section on “Self-Analysis,” 
factors of personality, interest, and scholar- 
ship are discussed. “Research” includes 
pointers for a student analysis of the various 
parts which go together to make a great 
college or university, e.g., accreditation, en- 
trance requirements, faculty accomplish- 
ments. Section IV, “Making a Decision,” 
is a pulling together of the facts of the first 
three sections into an active program. The 
book concludes with a helpful action pro- 
gram chart for the students. 

“By all means, your first action should be 
to talk your whole problem over with your 
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POINTS FOR DECISION A Guide to 
Help Youth Solve Their Problems: Revised Edition 


by HAROLD J. MAHONEY, Chief, Bureau of Pupil Personnel, 
Connecticut State Department of Education 


and T. L. ENGLE, Associate Professor of Psychology, 
Indiana University, Fort Wayne Center 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
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school counselors” (p. 50) is a guidance 
thread running throughout the book. The 
frank realistic pin-pointing of what is in- 
volved in a choice of a college is refreshing 
to this reviewer. Perhaps unnoticed by the 
student will be the error in explaining the 
IQ needed for success in college as “A per- 
centile of 110 is generally considered mini- 
mum for satisfactory college work” (p. 104). 
However, this book should prove useful in 
educational guidance, both in counseling 
and group sessions of students on “Which 
College for You?”—HERMAN J. Peters, Pro- 
fessor of Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
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_{ GUIDANCE IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, by 
Roy De Verl Willey. Revised Edition. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1960. xiii + 

 ~462 pp. $6.00. 


W ues revision of his 1952 book is 
200 pages shorter than the original 
and is directed more toward teaching and 


guidance practices than toward the human 
development information included in the 
original work. The bibliography has been 
brought up to date throughout the book. 

Willey defines guidance as environmental 
control to allow for self-direction, self-con- 
trol, and self-appraisal. The purpose of 
guidance, as he sees it, is to promote the 
growth of socially desirable, happy, and 
wholesome personalities. For Willey, ele- 
mentary guidance and good teaching are 
virtually synonymous. 

Although the book is essentially con- 
cerned with the individual child, the orien- 
tation is not perceptual. The author de- 
scribes some typical elementary programs 
and offers many suggestions for forms and 
procedures for data gathering and diagnos- 
ing about the individual child. The book 
is more diagnostic than therapeutic. 

In the author’s concern for environmental 
control, there are many sections attacking 
administrative practices that negatively af- 
fect the problems of mental health, such as 
over-crowding, departmentalization, the 
graded school itself, and the lack of provi- 
sions for individual differences. For exam- 
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ple, the chapter on guidance in groups 
spends much more time discussing school 
organization rather than the dynamics of 
group operation for the classroom teacher. 
The book contains many statements of 
Willey’s philosophy of education, most of 
which this reviewer found to be interesting 
and on the frontier of educational practice. 

Willey’s point of view on the use of pro- 
jective and expressive techniques by the 
classroom teacher will be viewed by many 
guidance workers as highly controversial. 
He believes that the teacher can use such 
techniques (excluding Rorschach and T 
AT). The section on role playing is good, 
but the discussion of the use of painting, 
drawing, and open-ended techniques, such 
as sentence completion and story comple- 
tion, seems weak. He does not stress suffi- 
ciently the caution which must be observed 
and does not give the teacher enough prac- 
tical help in using these within the limits 
of his competence. It is almost as though 
the teacher is encouraged to use these with- 
out sufficient training or sufficient recogni- 
tion of the difficulties involved. On the 
other hand, Willey is critical of most stand- 
ardized testing procedures. One wishes he 
had been as cautious in his interpretation 
of projective devices as he justifiably is in 
his warning about the utility of a single IQ 
score. 

The author takes an essentially “direc- 
tive” counseling position in his discussion 
of guidance as a learning process. He 
stresses heavily the importance of case his- 
tories and other external diagnostic infor- 
mation. For example, he says “The most 
thorough and complete method of attack on 
deficiencies in the communicative skills is 
to analyze the complete case history of the 
child, including results of standardized tests, 
family history, anecdotal records and so on” 
(p. 255). 

There is an interesting discussion of inter- 
group and inter-cultural education as a 
phase of guidance, an area often overlooked. 

One chapter deals with the teaching of 
exceptional children. It is too much to 
cover in the space allotted but he does give 
at least a point of view and some suggestions 
for teachers. It might have been better to 
make a more general discussion rather than 
to have a paragraph or so on each type of 
snnepelonaiiey. One cannot, as Willey at- 
tempts, consider schizophrenia in childhood 
in a page and a quarter. 
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His discussion of evaluation and research 
in guidance essentially makes one important 
point: that children should participate in 
the evaluative process in school. Most of 
his chapter on evaluation and research, un- 
fortunately, is devoted to evaluation of 
guidance rather than to research in guid- 
ance and counseling. 

On the whole, Willey’s book should prove 
useful to those seeking an overview of guid- 
ance in the elementary school. This re- 
viewer thoroughly endorses his basic posi- 
tion that the teacher is at the heart of the 
elementary guidance program and that her 
first step is understanding the child. Its 
usefulness as a text or reference, therefore, 
is not confined to guidance courses but can 
be useful in the general preparation of ele- 
mentary teachers.—IrA J. GorDON, Associate 
Professor of Education, University of Flor- 
ida 
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MENTAL HEALTH MANPOWER TRENDS, by 
George W. Albee. New York: Basic 
Books, 1959. xliii + 361 pp. $6.75. 


HIS VOLUME is the third of a series of 10 

monographs on various topics sponsored 
by the Joint Commission on Mental Health 
and Illness. It is a facts-and-figures exam- 
ination of the problems of mental health 
manpower, but it is facts-and-figures with 
a difference. The difference is author Al- 
bee, a man with a flair for straightforward 
expression. The writing is not colorful, of 
course, certainly not in a book of this sort; 
but it is clean and clear as an infant's con- 
science. 

The first of the 10 chapters deals with 
the current mental health manpower situ- 
ation and the nature and number of the 
personnel shortages. Then, the prospects 
for reducing the shortages in various fields 
such as psychiatry, medicine, psychology, so- 
cial work, nursing, etc., are discussed with 
large amounts of data. Finally, the problem 
of educating mental health workers is con- 
sidered, and the implications of the vast ar- 
ray of evidence presented earlier are pon- 
dered in terms of our probable future needs. 
The outlook is glum. We are woefully short 
of trained mental health personnel now, but 
all indications are that the shortage will get 
worse. It will get worse although our state 
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and national leaders in every field from in- 
dustry and government, from the military 
and the classroom, are fully aware of the 
xroblem and want to do something about 
it. But despite many plans and good inten- 
tions, what can they really do in a society 
where wealth is worshipped, and a good 
plumber can often amass more wealth than 
a good psychiatrist, psychologist, or social 
worker. Asa nation, we deeply respect ma- 
terial things like Cadillacs and air condi- 
tioners, and to get them, it is not necessary 
to go through the masochistic self-flagella- 
tion of graduate education. Indeed, the 
youth of today will increase the likelihood of 
getting a mink-draped wife and a house 
with swimming pool if he does not seek post- 
graduate professional training. Some pro- 
posals have urged that personnel of less 
thorough training be developed by means 
of special, short-term, mental health worker 
educational programs. Other proposals 
have centered on a hoped-for research break- 
through which would develop a vaccine or 
drug treating neuropsychiatric patients. 
The proposed special mental health work- 
ers, unfortunately, would have to be drawn 


from the same manpower pool as the pres- 
ent, fully-trained professional workers, and 
the serum for schizophrenics is still a 
chimera, not yet real, not yet grasped al- 
though a continuing possibility. 

For a society which makes such profound 
obeisance to money, there is something ab- 
surd in our national myopia concerning 
mental illness and what it costs. Some of 
our wealthiest states spend one-third of 
their total operating budgets for the care 
of their citizens in state mental hospitals 
and the total direct and indirect cost of 
mental illness is billions of dollars per year 
nationally. This, of course, is not to say 
that nothing is being done about this fan- 
tastically expensive problem. Funds for 
mental health research have increased enor- 
mously during the past decade to the point 
where we now devote about 20 million dol- 
lars a year for this purpose. We also spend 
annually 100 million on agricultural re- 
search and 200 million on medical research. 
Enough said. 

Albee does a neat job of getting behind 
the data by slicing through the fat which 
disguises the figures. For example, accord- 
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ing to one study, of every 1,000 non-federal 
positions available in public mental hospi- 
tals only 68 were unfilled. However, 23.4 
per cent of the positions for psychiatrists 
and a similar percentage for psychologists 
were vacant, thereby demonstrating where 
the real shortage is. The same sort of thing 
applies to the ratio of total psychiatrists to 
the general U. S. population. Ratios for 
the nation are fine, Albee observes, but do 
not take into account such lopsided distri- 
butions as Beverly Hills which has about 
the same number of psychiatrists as the en- 
tire city of Los Angeles. 

Mental Health Manpower Trends is a 
good job well done. It offers a careful anal- 
ysis of the problem buttressed by convinc- 
ing data. For those who want further in- 
formation, the last 77 pages of the book are 
statistical tables of salaries, admissions, pa- 
tient populations, and many similar items. 
For those who want an overview, an intro- 
ductory but meaty statement by the Joint 
Commission staff offers an excellent high- 
lights coverage of the entire volume. While 
the book is good, the index is a bit sloppy. 
Seymour Vestermark, for example, is listed 
while Erasmus L. Hoch on the facing page is 
ignored. But if the index is incomplete, the 
body of the book is not. Albee is able and 
his book proves it.—IRwiIn A. Bere, Chair- 
man and Professor, Department of Psy- 
chology, Louisiana State University. 
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INNER CONFLICT AND DEFENSE, by Daniel 
R. Miller & Guy E. Swanson. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1960. 452 pp. $6.95. 


pee CONFLICT AND DEFENSE is a collab- 
orative volume which had its origins in a 
seminar conducted at the University of 
Michigan by the psychologist and the soci- 
ologist who are the two senior authors. A 
series of experimental investigations to test 
the theory developed were then pursued by 
a group of graduate students. Their find- 
ings provided much of the empirical content 
of the book. The book is thus a report of 
an attempt to extend psychoanalytic prin- 
ciples by the controlled techniques of the 
social scientist. 

A major aim of the research was to de- 
termine the characteristic responses to inner 
conflict. The authors also sought to 
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identify those aspects of an individual's ex- 
perience that lead him to favor one particu- 
lar solution to conflict rather than another. 
Social class and methods of child rearing 
were investigated as two major sources of 
such experience. The authors chose to con- 
centrate on two types of conflict: between 
aggressive and moral needs, and between 
ambition and fear of failure. In order to 
analyze the origins of different substitutive 
behaviors resulting from conflict, three com. 
ponents were taken into account. These 
were the nature of the moral standards vio- 
lated, the mechanisms of defense, and the 
differences in expressive style. 

The defense mechanisms were grouped 
into two broad families on the basis of such 
criteria as degree of skill involved, degree of 
distortion entailed, generality, and extent 
to which social difficulties are created. In 
general it was hypothesized and later found 
that the types of defenses used would be re- 
lated to the social class and type of rearing 
received by the person as a child. 

In broad outline, the approach taken by 
the authors is to present the problem in de- 
tail, state their expectations or hypotheses, 
and then proceed to a detailed delineation 
of research findings. Statistical tables and 
further information on selection of subjects 
and tests used are offered in a series of ap- 
pendices. 

Inner Conflict and Defense represents a 
distinct contribution to the field. It is a 
fascinating account of an area that has been 
rarely explored by a controlled experi- 
mental technique. It can be equally recom- 
mended to guidance workers, clinicians, and 
researchers. It represents a most fruitful 
integration of sociological and psychological 
concepts and approaches. As the authors 
surmise, their findings will undoubtedly 
instigate a long series of experimental in- 
vestigations.—Maurice Lorr, Chief, Neuro- 
psychiatric Research Laboratory, Veterans 
Benefits Office, Washington, D.C. 
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THE EIGHTH GENERATION CULTURES AND 
PERSONALITIES OF NEw ORLEANS NEGROES, 
by John H. Rohrer & Merno S. Edmonson 
(Eds.). New York: Harper & Bros., 1960. 
346 pp. $6.00. 


His BOOK, a follow-up study of the Chil- 
dren of Bondage by Allison Davis and 
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John Dollard, examines the significance of 
early childhood experience in the social and 
psychological integration of individuals. 
The authors did not set out to determine, 
whether, after approximately 20 years, the 
“Children of Bondage” were perpetuating in 
the relations with their own children the 
methods by which they themselves had been 
trained. In making the study, the writers 
made use of the Davis’ and Dollard’s ideas, 
as well as their complete file of data, includ- 
ing interview records. Of the 107 cases com- 
prising the Allison and Davis investigation, 
90 were located, and 47 of the 90 were in- 
terviewed. Then 10 men and 10 women of 
the later group (47) were selected for inten- 
sive study and this group formed the bases 
of the research. The authors hold that these 
20 cases are a “scientifically representative 
sample of a population of 200,000.” There 
is serious doubt as to whether such an as- 
sumption can be substantiated. This is one 
of the major weaknesses of the research. 


The introductory chapter presents in a 
methodical manner the design of the investi- 
gation, the methods employed in collecting 
the information, and the professional bias 
of the personnel who gathered and analyzed 
the data. The two succeeding chapters are 
devoted to a lengthy and graphic description 
of the complex organizational structure of 
the community life of the contemporary 
New Orleans Negro with specific attention 
given the “race-caste” levels on which life 
is integrated—ethically for the Creoles, class- 
wise for the middle and lower classes, and 
occupationally for the underworld and en- 
tertainment world. A feeble and meagerly 
documented attempt is then made to answer 
the question: How does the individual re- 
late himself psychologically to the intricate 
and complex traditions of the society of 
which he is a part or to specific symbols of 
it?” After a brief re-analysis of the fluid 
cultural and dialectial structure of New 
Orleans, the authors conclude that “most 
individuals appear to relate themselves pri- 
marily to one cultural nucleus—to one social 
world, and that this relationship becomes a 
pattern of cultural identification, institu- 
tionalized in family life and in the manner 
of training children. 

The primary role identification of the 20 
subjects are categorized as Middle Class, 
Matriarchy, Gang, Family, and Marginal. 
The next five chapters are devoted to de- 
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tailed case studies and a psycho-socio-cul- 
tural interpretation of the five aforemen- 
tioned subcultural groups. While the 
authors have treated their data intensively, 
the weaknesses of the study (procedures 
used in the selection of the sample and the 
validity of the psychological tests employed 
—TAT, Machover, Draw-a-Figure, Ror- 
scharch, and Wechsler-Bellevue) and the in- 
ability of the interviewers to establish rap- 
port with elusive and evasive subjects make 
it difficult to justify the conclusion that the 
individuals’ intrapsychic techniques for 
maintaining ego integrity are established 
firmly enough by adolescence to make pos- 
sible some measure of accurate prediction. 
However, in spite of these difficulties, the 
reader will find the book to be most inform- 
ative in providing certain pertinent data 
about the culture of New Orleans and the 
Negro in particular not to be found else- 
where.—W. L. Casu, ]R., Director, Counsel- 
ing Center, Prairie View A & M College. 
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FELLOWSHIPS IN THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
1960-1961, by Virginia Bosch Potter. 
Third Edition. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1959. 
220 pp. $3.75. 


| T IS A PLEASURE to review a revised edition 
of a book previously reviewed favorably 
and to find that some of the changes sug- 
gested by the reviewer have been carried 
out. 

The new edition of Fellowships in the 
Arts and Sciences is the last to be written 
by Virginia Bosch Potter. The new edition 
runs 25 pages longer than the first edition, 
with added, helpful facts and figures. The 
book is divided into seven chapters in sim- 
ilar manner to the previous edition: 


Chapter 1—To the Fellowship Applicant 
Chapter 2—Predoctoral Fellowships 

Chapter 3—Postdoctoral Fellowships 

Chapter 4—Senior, Faculty, or Special Awards 
Chapter 5—Study Abroad 

Chapter 6—Summer Study 

Chapter 7—Loans 


The book is well written and for the most 
part contains up-to-date and current infor- 
mation. Interestingly enough, some of the 
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information was practically out-dated as 
soon as it reached print. For example, the 
Jessie Smith Noyes Foundation no longer 
administers their fund. They have given 
available scholarship monies to various col- 
leges for administration. 

The book certainly looks better physically 
and continues to be an easy-to-read book 
with a clear writing style. 

The bibliography has been improved, but 
not enough. Rich's book, American Foun- 
dations and Their Fields, is still not listed, 
although the American Foundations’ news- 
letter is. 

There are still a number of fellowships 
available that have not been included in this 
book. 

It is suggested that various magazines 
which constantly list various fellowships in 
their publications might have been men- 
tioned in the bibliography. Other profes- 
sional articles and pamphlets on student 
aid may well have been included. 

It is also suggested that samples of various 
fellowship forms should be presented in the 
book. It would certainly discourage some 
from applying and encourage others. At 
any event, it will save a good deal of time 
and money for the many funds that now 
send out application forms that are never 
acknowledged. 

The weakest chapter in this reviewer's 
opinion is that on educational loans. There 
is a great deal of information available 
particularly from various banks, colleges, 
and private funds that have had long ex- 
perience with loans, particularly at the grad- 
uate level. In this connection more use of 
local resources by applicants may well have 
been stressed. 

The reviewer is pleased to repeat that for 
the candidate who needs financial help in 
order to further his graduate training and 
research, as well as for counseling psychol- 
ogists, counselors, and librarians, this new 
edition is recommended without reservation 
as a needed addition to resource material on 
student aid.—S. NORMAN FEINGOLD, National 
Director, B’nai B’rith Vocational Service, 
Washington, D. C. 
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TOWER: ‘TrEstTING, ORIENTATION AND 
Work EVALUATION IN REHABILITATION. 
New York: The Institute for Crippled 
and Disabled, 1959. 131 pp. $498, 
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N RECENT YEARS, the use of work samples in 
the vocational evaluation of the disabled 
has commanded widespread interest. One 
of the more ambitious efforts to date is re- 
ported in this book. The title, TOWER, 
is the word symbol formed by the initial let- 
ters of substantive words in the sub-title. 
There are 13 broad occupational areas in- 
cluded in the work samples: clerical, draft- 
ing, drawing, electronics assembly, jewelry 
manufacturing, leather goods, lettering, 
mail clerk, optical mechanics, receptionist, 
sewing machine operator, welding, and 
workshop assembly. These areas were se- 
lected because they are training courses 
given at the Institute for Crippled and Dis- 
abled and are claimed to represent more 
frequent job placements for the disabled in 
the community. 

The materials have been developed by 
many people who were employed in the vo- 
cational counseling and work evaluation 
unit at the Institute. After several different 
approaches were tried to assist the disabled 
to choose suitable and realistic vocations, 
the system of work samples was evolved as 
a part of the evaluative program. The 
TOWER SYSTEM includes: (1) the man- 
ual, the subject of this book review; (2) the 
Evaluator’s Manual; (3) the file cabinet of 
all needed materials. The method of de- 
velopment of the work samples is described 
in the book so that modifications and ad- 
ditions might be made in keeping with the 
job opportunities in any other community 
served by a work evaluation unit. 

On page 61, the book’s purpose is said to 
be “...a general discussion of the theory, 
development, purpose and application of 
vocational evaluation, reality testing, work 
samples, and the TOWER SYSTEM. It is 
designed to provide a base for understand- 
ing and useful background to individuals 
and organizations who are using or studying 
the TOWER SYSTEM.” The reviewer 
might aptly note that the latter sentence is 
more modest and true to reality, while the 
former sentence is too broad, except if one 
is content with a superficial discussion of the 
“...theory of vocational evaluation, reality 
testing, work samples. ...” The reviewer 
purposely quotes these two sentences on the 
purpose of the book because they are 
minuscule examples of the tone and scope of 
the book. 

On the one hand, the work samples ap- 
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pear to be promising as Tag wee wag useful 
with disabled Pres who require careful 
and prolonged evaluation. The work 
samples, as currently developed, may serve 
as materials in a simulated work laboratory 
which permits extended observation of the 
person. The observations may add addi- 
tional information on which to base a sound 
vocational choice. On the other hand, the 
claims made for the work samples are not 
fully substantiated. It is said that the work 
samples may produce data which applies to 
broad occupational groups. The team ap- 
proach described in the book is well con- 
ceived but the treatment is simple and un- 
critical. There is evidence of a careful at- 
tempt to obtain consistent and objective 
scoring with the use of special scoring de- 
vices and guides. 

The need for a scientific evaluation of the 
work samples is apparent. The Institute 
is aware of this shortcoming and is now en- 
gaged in such research. Of the 131 pages, 


only one, page 59, offers evidence of valida- 
tion. There are two elementary tables, the 
second of which does not state the number 
on which the percentages are based, except 
in the indefinite form, thus, “a further 
analysis of those [sic]. . The descriptive 
paragraph preceding the tables states that 
“402 were referred for training,” but the 
table shows percentages for those “Follow- 
ing Training.” For example, we are not 
told how many of those who began training, 
with the help of the work samples, went on 
to completion. This thin evaluation is 
glossed over with a salesmanship tone. De- 
spite these observations, the effort in de- 
veloping work samples merits the attention 
of counselors in rehabilitation and other 
settings where unusual problems are en- 
countered in helping people to arrive at 
sound vocational decisions.—SALVATORE G. 
DiMicnakL, Regional Representative, U. S. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
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Publications .. . in brief 





Liberal Arts and Professional Curricula 


Attitudes of Liberal Arts Faculty Mem- 
bers Toward Liberal and Professional Edu- 
cation, P. L. Dressel & Margaret F. Lorimer, 
1960. Institute of Higher Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 55 pp. $1.75. 


This report is a companion piece to a study pub- 
lished by the Institute of Higher Education on 
The Liberal Arts as Viewed by Faculty Members in 
Professional Schools, previously reviewed in this 
column. The — study attempts to sample the 
views of liberal arts faculty members regarding the 
purpose of liberal education today; the extent to 
which liberal arts courses should be required in 
technical and professional pr ; and the na- 
ture and pattern of such requirements. The data 
came from a 50-item inventory distributed by the 
deans of six universities, two state colleges, and nine 
small liberal arts colleges to the liberal arts faculty 
of these institutions. The forms were completed 
anonymously, and about half of the 2,500 sent to the 
deans were returned. A percentage-type analysis 
was made of the data. 

The inventory was divided into three parts. Part 
I sought to find the degree to which faculty mem- 
bers favored the liberal arts. As might be expected, 
the responses indicated strong conviction that liberal 
arts courses are important to all students, should 
definitely be a part of professional curricula, and 
that a liberal education is not likely to be acquired 
incidentally or through professional education. 
However, many respondents doubted that profes- 
sional curricula should pre-require liberal arts or 
that more time be given to liberal arts if it meant 
lengthening the period of study for a professional 
degree. 

Part II concerned the distribution of requirements 
for a liberal arts degree. It was indicated that the 
arts degree should have from 36 to 50 per cent of 
the credit hours devoted to breadth requirements 
spread over four years but gradually decreased each 
year; from 26 to 35 per cent devoted to a major, 
defined as depth in a discipline and possibly as a 
step toward a vocation; and from 11 to 25 per cent 
devoted to professional courses. 

Part III sampled attitudes toward the propor- 
tion, nature, and pattern of liberal arts courses in 
eight professional degree programs (agriculture, 
business, engineering, home economics, journalism, 
music, nursing, and pharmacy). So many respond- 
ents withheld opinion on this part that the data 
were inconclusive. Those who did respond favored 
highest er omper scon for journalism but varied 
widely on the others. In general, opinion favored a 
few broad liberal arts courses for the professional 
programs or a common core of these courses spread 
over four years, much like the opinion on the arts 


degree. 
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LYLE D. SCHMIDT 


For Journal readers, some of the written reactions 
made by roughly one-third of the respondents may 
be of special interest. Among the many items, a 
number of comments were made on the doubtful 
effectiveness, but significant importance, of faculty 
advising and the problem of giving liberal arts sub- 
jects a perspective and relationship to life. More 
college people than student personnel workers are 
aware of the need for student consultations and 
counseling services. 

Overall, the report indicates a fairly close agree- 
ment between liberal arts and professional faculties 
on the place of liberal arts in professional curricula. 
It presents data of which readers in higher educa- 
tion, particularly, need to be aware. 


Free Films for Educators 


Educators Guide to Free Films, Mary F. 
Horkheimer & J. W. Diffor (Eds.), 20th 
edition, 1960. Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. 639 pp. $9.00. 


Individuals using films for classroom or other 
presentations might be profitably interested in this 
guide to films available rental-free. The “freeness” 
is due, of course, to the fact that the films are spon- 
sored by some industry, organization, agency, etc. 
This sometimes means there is a public relations 
slant in the film, but nonetheless the Guide pro- 
vides some fine audio-visual aids without cost. 

As in the past, this guide supersedes the previous 
editions for administrative and ordering purposes. 
Over 500 titles have been deleted because they are 
no longer available, and more new ones than that 
added, giving the guide a total listing of 4,276 films. 
John G. Fowlkes has also prepared an article new 
to this edition, titled “Learning and Living in the 
World of Science,” which deals with implications of 
the social and science areas of the curriculum as 
they may influence basic educational policies. 

Usual features of the Guide include alphabetical 
listings by general curriculum areas; short descrip- 
tions, including running time, date, distributor, etc.; 
subject and title indices; a source and availability 
index; and directions and a sample letter for order- 
ing the films. 


Hints on Taking Tests 


How to Pass Employment Tests, Arthur 
Liebers, 1959. Arco Publishing Company, 
Inc. New York, N. Y. 222 pp. $3.50. 


The purpose of this publication seems to be to 
acquaint readers with various types of tests used in 
employing or promoting ——_ in industry, and the 
qualities or characteristics these tests are intended 
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to measure so that they might have an advantage 
when their time comes to be tested. After a brief 
introductory discussion of types of examinations, 
timing of tests, test research, and what the tests 
mean, 35 pages of sample test questions are pre- 
sented. Then a section titled “The Man is Watch- 
ing You!” points out how test administrators us- 
ually observe the test taker and lists various testing 
room behaviors and the kinds of interpretations 
that might be made of them. This is followed by a 
discussion of interview forms and how to pass sales- 
manship tests. About the latter the author says 
“. .. In answering a test of this type it is important 
to be consistent. Keeping in mind that a salesman 
should be an extrovert, should like people and ac- 
tivities which involve other people, and shouldn't 
be too intellectual, will steer you on a safe course 
through a test of this kind” (p. 69). The material 
on pages 71 through 98 is reprinted from W. H. 
Whyte’s The Organization Man and _ contains 
Whyte’s remarks on “How Good an Organization 
Man Are You,” “The Tests of Conformity,” and 
“How to Cheat on Personality Tests.” The last 
half of the book contains study material and more 
practice questions for employment tests. In the 
study materials are some —— of supervision, 
basic vocabulary principles, and how best to prepare 
for and what to be watchful for on tests (read direc- 
tions carefully, get a good night's sleep, etc.). 

In examining material of this type, one may view 
it from different perspectives: on the one hand, it 
may well give an individual an advantage on cer- 
tain tests but if the tests are valid and employed 
= erly, the persons selected will be expected to 
ulfill certain expectancies which no test-takin 
knowledge will develop. Also, everyone shoul 
have equal opportunity for knowing what to expect 
on tests as well as understanding test marking pro- 
cedures, but how far should one go in indicating 
attitudes to try to convey and personality types to 
assume in answering tests. 

In general, many Journal readers may find them- 
selves with some feelings of skepticism and reserva- 
tion as to the actual contribution of various “How 
to...” publications. In any case, one might ponder 
the effects such publications may work on present 
validities, reliabilities, and predictabilities. 


College Enrollment Report 


Opening (Fall) Enrollment in Higher 
Education, 1959: Analytic Report, Edith 
M. Huddleston, 1960, Circular No. 621. 
Office of Education, U. S$. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 39 pp. $.35. 


For 14 years now, the Office of Education has been 
publishing reports on the fall enrollment of stu- 
dents in courses creditable toward bachelor’s or 
higher degrees. The present report is for one fall 
past, but it is presented here ause the trends 
it identifies are applicable and may suggest to some 
readers the need to obtain a copy of the expected 
report on the fall, 1960 enrollment. The data for 
the analysis came from a card-form questionnaire 
sent to nearly 2,000 registrars in the “48 contiguous 
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DEVEREUX SERVES 
THE ATYPICAL CHILD 


SINCE ITS FOUNDING almost fifty years ago, the 
following types of children have benefited most 
from the multidisciplined rehabilitation program at 
Devereux Schools: 

1. Emotionally disturbed children of normal or 
superior intelligence who have difficulty adjusting 
to the conventional school setting. 

2. Pre-psychotic and psychotic children at all 
levels of intellectual capacity who can benefit from 
intensive individual therapy. 

3. Children with specific educational disabilities, 
such as aphasia or reading, visual, speech, or audi- 
tory handicaps. 

4. Children who have brain injuries. 

5. Educable mentally retarded children with or 
without emotional difficulties. 

Exhoustive pre-enroliment evaluations of each 
child determine his placement in one of the twenty- 
two separate school-units located in Pennsylvania, 
California, and Texas. Highly individualized aca- 
demic, commercial, and vocational programs ore 
conducted under skilled supervision. 


CLINICAL STAFF 
Lance Wright, M.D. 


Aurelio Buonanno, M.D. William J. Cohen, 
Charles M. Campbell, Jr., M.D Dorothy E. Conrad, Ph.D 
-D. idney L. Copel, Ed. 


Leonardo Magran, M.D. Murray Levine, Ph.D. 
Joseph J. Peters, M.D. Henry Piatt, Ph.D. 
Jacob S. Sherson, M.D. Edgar A. Smith, Ed.D. 
Albert S. Terzian, M.D. George Spivack, Ph.D. 
Walter M. Uhier, M.D. Herbert A. Sprigie, Ph.D. 
Tirso L. Vinueza, M.D. Anne Howe, M.S. 


Kenneth E. Evans, B.S. 


Psychoanalytic Consultants 
G. Henry Katz, M.D. Herbert H. Herskovitz, M.D. 


Professional inquiries for Eastern Schools should be 
directed to Charles J. Fowler, Director of Admissions, 
Devereux Schools, Devon, Pennsylvania; for Pacific 
Coast Schools, to Keith A. Seaton, Registrar, Devereux 
Schools in California, Santa Barbara, California; 
Southwestern residents address Devereux Schools of 
Texas, Box 336, Victoria, Texas. 


THE 
DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 
FOUNDATION | communities 
A nonprofit organization CAMPS 
Founded 1912 | TRAINING 
me a t@ | RESEARCH 
California 
Victoria, Texas 





HELENA T. DEVEREUX 
Administrative Consultant 


WILLIAM B. LOEB EDWARD L. FRENCH, Ph. D 


Treasurer Director 
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NEED A JOB FILLED? 


If you are looking for qualified counselors to 
fill available positions at your institution, the APGA 
Placement Service has many well-qualified candi- 
dates in the field of guidance and student personnel 
work who are interested in relocating. 


The APGA Placement Service is a national clear- 
ing house for members seeking employment oppor- 
tunities and for employers with positions to fill. 
Employers subscribing to the Placement Service Bul- 
letin may list their vacancies in the Bulletin until the 
position is filled. This subscription is free to em- 
ployers. 


Here is an excellent opportunity to fill those open- 
ings at your institution with qualified workers. For 
further information and a sample copy of the Bulletin, 
write to 


THE PLACEMENT SERVICE 


American Personnel and Guidance Assoc. 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 











states.” All but five were returned 
senders please note!). 

Some of the general findings of the survey are as 
follows: the 3.4 million degree-credit students in 
1959 was a 4.4 per cent increase over 1958; first-time 
enrollments (0.85 million) increased 5.9 per cent 
since 1958; for every 100 persons aged 18 to 21 in the 
48 states, 36 of them were degree-credit students in 
institutions of higher education; the greatest rela- 
tive enrollment gains over the one year period were 
in theological and religious schools, teachers colleges, 
and technological schools; the greatest gains in abso- 
lute numbers were in liberal arts colleges, teachers 
colleges, and universities; total enrollments in- 
creased more in public institutions, but first-time en- 
rollments, for the first time in these surveys, was 
proportionately greater in privately controlled in- 
stitutions. 

The report presents considerable elaboration on 
these points, of course, and with its detailed anal- 
ysis and data tables, constitutes a ready reference on 
facts and trends in college enrollments. 


(inventory 


Conference on Testing Problems 
Invitational Conference on Testing Prob- 


lems, 1959. Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N. J. 99 pp. 
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An annual event of ETS, this year’s conference was 
given the theme, “The Impact of Testing on the 
Educational Process.” The addresses delivered at 
the 1959 conference and opening remarks by the 
conference chairman comprise the substance of this 
publication of proceedings. 

The morning session pertained to broad considera- 
tions of testing and the educational process. Papers 
were given on a general summary of the effects of 
tests on teachers and students; on the integration of 
testing into the Physical Science Study Committee's 
newly developed high school physics curriculum; and 
on expectations of the nature of the educational 
scene in 1957—with emphasis on education more 
than on testing. The homeun session focused on 
specific new teaching and testing devices. Papers 
were given on automatic tutoring devices, teaching 
machines, and on self-correcting exercises being 
developed in English. 

In general, the papers make for interesting read- 
ing on timely subjects of general as well as specific 
interest. 


Report on Graduate Humanities Programs 


Graduate General Humanities Programs, 
C. L. Neudling & J. H. Blessing, Bulletin 
1960, No. 12. Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D.C. 126 pp. $0.50. 


The Office of Education, with an eye to new de- 
velopments in graduate programs, has presented 
here a status report on the characteristics of exist- 
ing general humanities programs at the graduate 
level, most of which have come into being in the 
last 10 years. The survey leading to the reports was 
undertaken to identify these programs and present 
them in terms permitting examination of similarities 
and differences; to provide information to institu- 
tions considering initiating such aaa and to 
determine their extent and significance as a phe- 
nomenon in graduate education. Programs selected 
for inclusion met the following criteria: they 
covered the whole range of humanistic study; they 
aimed to provide a broad background perspective of 
humanistic studies or cross-departmental patterns 
of study in the humanities, or both; and, they had 
administrative identity, formal curricular require- 
ments, and lead to a degree in Humanities. Most of 
the information was obtained by personal visits to 
the institutions. 

Besides an overview and a general introduction by 
the authors, the bulletin contains a summary de- 
scription of the six doctoral programs and the seven 
master’s programs which were considered to have 
met the criteria. Each program was described ac- 
cording to a basic topical outline: general and com- 
parative remarks; establishment, enrollments, de- 
grees; admission procedures and requirements, and 
student characteristics; curriculum; teaching prepa- 
ration and placement; organization, administration, 
costs; faculty; and strengths, weaknesses, changes, 
and developments. 

In general, the report is a clear picture of several 
programs presented in a manner which will be 
useful to interested students, counselors, or institu- 
tions concerned with this type of program. 
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Association Activities 





CARL McDANIELS, EDITOR 


The Branches in Highlight 


The Virginia Personnel and Guidance Association 


Te VIRGINIA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
AssociATION has two immediate, long- 
range goals: (1) to develop an effective 
program that will attract and hold many 
personnel and guidance people from all 
related professional areas and (2) to build a 
comprehensive state organization related to 
APGA. At present there are three Virginia 
state branches—the Hampton’ Roads 
Branch, the Northern Virginia Branch, and 
the Richmond Branch. 

In developing new state branches, VPGA 
has sought to find those areas of the state 
in which there are several members of one 
or more professional areas related to the 
personnel and guidance field who can share 
their interests, experiences, and knowledge 
to their mutual advantage. 

Each of VPGA’s three vice-presidents for 
the areas of colleges, industry, and schools 
serves as chairman of the membership com- 
mittee for his particular area. Through 
his normal contacts in promoting member- 
ship, each vice-president learns of workers 
through whom he and the other officers and 
members can work to stimulate interest in 
starting a new branch. The branch idea is 
built up gradually by individual contacts, 
by correspondence, and by the VPGA 
Newsletter, until a group can be brought 
together for a meeting to learn the advan- 
tages of building its own local association 
affliated with VPGA. All VPGA officers 
are alert for possible locations for new 
branches or the reactivation of old ones, 
and all members are urged to encourage 
branch development as well as to seek new 
members. 

A state association’s strength, in a large 
degree, depends upon its branches, just as 
APGA’s strength depends upon its 
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branches. While professional ties bind 
workers together, much is to be gained 
from person-to-person contacts in local or- 
ganizations and at regular meetings. Per- 
sonnel and guidance workers, like those in 
other groups, do not reach their highest 
development or make their maximum con- 
tribution to their profession or to society 
by working alone. They need to have per- 
sonal contacts with others in their own and 
closely related fields for the stimulation and 
development of ideas that make for in- 
dividual and group progress. The per- 
sonnel workers in public and private 
schools, in colleges and universities, in 
business and industry, and in government 
and community organizations should be 
closely related for they are all members of 
the same team. They depend upon each 
other and need each others help. This is 
why VPGA attempts to unite all personnel 
and guidance workers in its activities. 

The Virginia Personnel and Guidance 
Association was organized in 1927 as the 
Vocational Guidance Association of Vir- 
ginia. After World War II, it was reor- 
ganized as the Virginia Association of Guid- 
ance and Personnel Workers, and in 1957, 
at the Detroit Convention, it became a 
branch of APGA under its present name. 
Originally chartered by the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association in 1931, it 
continued as a branch of this Association 
when NVGA became a division of APGA. 

From its inception, VPGA has stood for 
the closest kind of cooperation and coor- 
dination with industrial and other per- 
sonnel leaders in Virginia. This mutual 
concern for the part which all guidance 
and personnel people play in helping to 
identify, utilize, and develop the human 
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resources of their communities is reflected 
in its present officers: 

President—Dallas H. Smith, Director, 
Presbyterian Guidance Program, Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., Richmond; President- 
Elect—George O. McClary, Director of 
Guidance and Psychological Services, Rich- 
mond Public Schools; Vice-President, Col- 
leges—William J. DeLong, Director of Ad- 
missions and Student Aid, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg; Vice-President, Industry— 
Robert S. Whitlow, Personnel Manager, 
Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Company, 
Richmond; Vice-President, Schools—Vir- 
ginia B. Goggin, Director of Guidance, 
Roanoke City Schools; Secretary-Treasurer 
—Mrs. Willie Meade Hoban, Personnel As- 
sistant, Atlantic Life Insurance Company, 


Richmond; Secretary-Treasurer-Elect—Lu- 
cille Gillespie, Counselor, George Wythe 
High School, Richmond. 

Meetings of the Association have been 
limited to one each year—the State Conven- 
tion—under the supervision of one of the 
state branches on a rotating basis. Con- 
vention programs have included the current 
problems and trends in personnel and guid- 
ance work related to education, govern- 
ment, and industry. They have varied from 
year to year and have included workshops, 
panel discussions, role playing, audio visual 
aids, and speakers. The 1961 Convention 
theme will be “Human Relations,” and the 
meeting will be held in Richmond on 
March 10-11. 





In Denver, 





the Nation’s Youngest City, 


THE 1961 APGA CONVENTION 


DENVER, COLORADO 
MARCH 27-30, 1961 


Enjoy the new Denver Hilton—Convention Headquarters 


Program Theme—‘‘Man, Mountains and Moons” 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 
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A Series on Related Professional Groups 





American Vocational Association 


ke AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
(AVA), founded in 1906, has as its pur- 
pose the promotion, improvement, and ex- 
pansion of vocational and practical arts 
education; the stimulation of the profes- 
sional growth of its members; and the dis- 
semination of new materials and informa- 
tion both to its members and to the public. 


A federation of affiliated state associations, 
AVA’s members are teachers, teacher 
trainers, supervisors, and administrators in 
the fields of agricultural education, busi- 
ness education, distributive education, home 
economics, industrial arts, trade and indus- 
trial education, vocational guidance, and 
vocational rehabilitation. Membership is 
also open to others who are interested in 
the further development of these phases of 
education as well as to students in training 
for service in the field. 

Official AVA divisions include agricul- 
tural education, distributive education, 
home economics, industrial arts, and trade 
and industrial education. The interests of 
vocational guidance are represented on the 
AVA Executive Committee by the Associa- 
tion’s immediate past president. 


The American Vocational Journal, AVA’s 
official magazine, is issued monthly from 
September through May. Other publica- 
tions are produced and published, fre- 
quently in quantity, to meet existing needs. 


The AVA convention attracts an attend- 
ance of between 3,000 and 4,000 persons 
annually who devote a week of study to 
current trends, problems, and plans. At 
this time the House of Delegates, in a demo- 


cratic procedure, takes action to guide the 
Association's affairs. 

The goals of the leaders in education, in- 
dustry, labor, and government who founded 
the original National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Vocational Education have for 
54 years been translated into active pro- 
grams of growth and influence for voca- 
tional and practical arts education. 

In 1926, when the National Society 
(founded in 1906) merged with the Voca- 
tional Education Association of the Mid- 
west (founded in 1914) the name of the or- 
ganization was changed to the American 
Vocational Association. 

Currently of special interest is AVA’s 
preparation and distribution of a series of 
pamphlets designed to help the lay public 
understand and appreciate the goals and 
benefits of all phases of vocational and 
practical arts education. AVA has also been 
engaged for some time in an intensive cam- 
paign to let the people know that America 
must concentrate on the vocational training 
and retraining of its labor force if, in fu- 
ture years, we are to continue to maintain 
our economic superiority over the Com- 
munistic nations of the world. 

Vocational education and good guidance 
procedures have an integral relationship. 
AVA members are pledged to the principle 
that successful training programs can be 
maintained only when they are comple- 
mented and served by sound vocational 
guidance programs. 

The American Vocational Association has 
its headquarters at 1010 Vermont Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


A.P.G.A. BOARD PREPARES NEW DIRECTORY 


In January, 1961, the American Board on Professional Standards in 
Vocational Counseling, Inc., will publish its 1960-1962 Directory of 
Vocational Counseling Services, listing those agencies which have applied 
for evaluation of their vocational counseling services and have met the 
standards established by this APGA Board. 
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APGA 


announces the 1961 


NANCY C. WIMMER PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE AWARD 


for outstanding initiative, creativeness, 
or leadership in establishing, developing, 
or improving guidance and counseling 
practices in schools and industry in America 


This award of $1,000 is made annually by 
APGA to someone carrying into practice 
the ideals for which Nancy C. Wimmer 
stood. The person designated by the 
Award Committee as winner of the $1,000, 
as well as the person or persons selected 
for Honorable Mention, will be announced 
at the next APGA Convention in Denver, 
Colorado. 


Procedures: 


@ Obtain nominations forms from the 
APGA Headquarters office or from the 
President of your Branch. 


@ Fill in the form and attach supporting 
data for the person and practice you are 
nominating. 


@ Send this material for evaluation by 
the Awards Committee to the APGA Head- 
quarters office by January 15, 1961. Ad- 
dress to: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 9, D.C. 











A.P.G.A. Financial 
Statement 


To the Executive Council 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, 


Inc. 


We have examined the financial records of 
American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation, Inc., for the fiscal year May 1, 
1959 to April 30, 1960 and submit herewith 
our report, which includes the Exhibits and 
Schedules listed in the preceding index. 

Our examination was made in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards 
and accordingly included such tests of the 
accounting records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. We did not undertake, how- 
ever, to verify income by direct communica- 
tion with the membership and other sources. 

The accounting distribution of receipts 
and disbursements were accepted as shown 
by the records, supported by information 
and explanations obtained from officers and 
employees of the organization with respect 
to the activities of funds involved. This 
report does not include the activities of the 
various autonomous divisions and branches 
of the Association. ; 

In our opinion, the accompanying Balance 
Sheet and Related Statement of Income 
present fairly the financial position of 
American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation, Inc., as at April 30, 1960 and the 
results of its operation for the fiscal year 
then ended in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles applicable 
to non-profit organizations. 


REGARDIE AND BRooks 
Certified Public Accountants 
Washington, D. C. 
Certified July 22, 1960 
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Statement of INCOME AND EXPENSE for the Fiscal Year May 1, 1959—April 30, 1960 











SUMMARY 

Gross Income: 
RR TIES, ohn. 5. oi... 6 a 0:4 Sire ne ole oo sg ence pnenseeesens teense even enesions $ 97,268.12 
ani WEEE REM AS GATORS OE OEE ee ae ce 31,888.77 
EEE TEE OET CE CTET LOOTTT TET OCTET TEL ITT eri eet tL 5,613.75 
ee eS PU. 8. gic eccdceneeddcanccasedaseessegabancdsdevesswenees 6,534.24 
ek cen cdadawwecnnsccapecnvessdhw etn OWEN ks UNWs Te heew>eKees 8,751.46 
ance eeNecebesdsgbed swe 9 enka wanwiedh whe eM seeabe eres tin ann 5,000.00 
SE os tec edkp ea weteub sada + ccueberbews dep eM en en eee een 9,765.19 

TE, Ce III os. cic nc c cee tives os cts i ubeeeieew tenews ace wedeneets $164, 821. -53 
Operating Expenses: 
eer Cee NOE, 6g 5 go on ain 0-0 bs tl ees cou bale rican sndeveeees eee ennes $ 99,986.61 
Building Occupancy Expenses... ........-.scccccccecencasccneeccccscecceces 8,838 .30 
Publications.............-:. kid tuna d dhtaind bik hed Crbeaak hed Ake eka ee entene ase 40,791.54 
ROTO. na nas s ovcsinc cnc cvcciesscnsesccnicccccecensessecsencurssoneseneeseces 24,957.47 
Special Services and Projects... .......0.2.cccceccccceccccecseccsscecccssccessences 5,163.95 
I oc. cacaveepasedonecesuchens C3000 akuenseCs epee de robes xh ouw 1,917.02 
Other Association Activities ond MPTP erIT ir rir ti 4,647.63 

Wee CS GE) «6 dg ccc ccnc sta ss ces POC b eMC eve se dees race aeur $186, 302. 52 
Excess of Expenses over Income for the Fiscal Year.......... 6.6... see e cece cence eens $(21, 480. 99) 

Balance Sheet as of April 30, 1960 
ASSETS 
General Building 
Fund Fund Total 

Cash in Banks and on Hand. RP ere | $23,915.42 $ 23,915.42 
Deposits in Building and Loan Aasociation feuvtest 14,000.00 14,000.00 
IIS. 5 ci tnewss conden vecews genset 11,860.20 had 11,860.20 
Real Estate and Other Property............-..-+--- Tr $291,621.83 $291,621.83 
is on 8 ikea ea hake di wn bape e ee een 3,467.42 1,417.77 4,885.19 

NG ies avs seded cde Be eOas Cee eaeedes wh $53,243.04 $293, 039. -60 $346, 282.64 

LIABILITIES 
General Building 
Fund Fund Total 

PPT CTT ePeeT TTT eee te ee wa $ 18,500.00 $ 18,500.00 
Accounts Payable. . caeae airs $13,109.25 3,097.65 16,206.90 
Taxes Payable and ‘Accrued. CRAG eea Ree eae wees 1,713.24 ane 1,713.24 
Deferred Income.......... ACER OS bee oe ROE 50,591.88 11,500.00 62,091.88 
IN > cc bea ee UnsceestWeass Peeestececet 15,536.57 _— 15,536.57 
STE SR es ee Pere ey bate, ee ee pike 135,000.00 135,000.00 
ead Peel, .. «66a id + 60:40 ws duinsicides dawwid gms oe see (27,707.90) 124,941.95 97,234.05 

Ri os Saini cee stANOl +o cdeed Ute aa RRbehe eed $53,243.04 $293,039.60 $346 , 282.64 
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From the Executive Director... 





| eee: August 24, a telephone call from 
the Counseling Center at George Wash- 
ington University inspired this column. 
The inquiry related to a student who was 
in the process of testing and counseling at 
the Center, but who had to return to his 
home in London before the professional 
counselor at George Washington University 
felt that the work with the student was 
completed. Information was requested as 
to where the young man could be referred 
in London to complete the counseling and 
testing that had been started here. We 
were able to furnish the name of Mr. H. Z. 
Hoxter, Employment Officer in the borough 
of East Ham, who is in a position to see 
that the student is referred to the proper 
place. In short, guidance is international. 

Yesterday, Dr. Gamini Dharmasena 
Wijeyewardeng, Director of Guidance Serv- 
ices for Ceylon, called. He has completed 
his degree at Stanford and is returning to 
Ceylon by way of a conference with the 
International Labor Organization § in 
Geneva to which we have sent a letter 
stating our possible interest in an Asiatic 
Conference on Guidance Services. Let me 
tell you a little about Dr. Wijeyewardeng’s 
program. In Ceylon he has trained 2,000 
counselors who serve in the elementary and 
secondary schools on released time. He is 
in the process of training 6,000 more. In 
answer to the natural question of how this 
impressive job was done, he replied that 
the first group of part-time counselors were 
trained by him—100 of them. These 
people in turn have been providing ad- 
vanced guidance education for others. In 
addition, Dr. Milton E. Hahn who is serv- 
ing as Consultant in Guidance to Ceylon 
has been training 35 counseling psycholo- 
gists. These persons will become full-time 
counselors. All of the counselors are 
trained to the point that provides for their 
certification which is similar to that in many 
of our states. 

One feature of the Ceylon program is the 
large amount of work done with the Parent- 
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Teacher Association. The guidance serv- 
ices of Ceylon have really provided the sub- 
ject matter and work program for the 
PTA’s. Through the PTA’s, the guidance 
services are reaching into the homes and 
assisting in the home responsibilities for the 
development of children. In Ceylon the 
initial emphasis of the guidance work was 
strictly vocational, but it is now enlarged 
to a much broader scope. It is the ap- 
proach to counseling that one expects to 
see in the better school systems in this 
country. 

It is worth noting that in Ceylon ex- 
aminations are required for certification 
and also that counselors are held strictly 
accountable for their adherence to a 10- 
point code of ethics modeled upon the 
Committee Report of APGA. It is the 
feeling of the guidance personnel and 
others in education in Ceylon that guid- 
ance work in schools is highly important to 
a democratic country. Others among the 
Asiatic nations feel exactly the same way. 
Guidance is the vital measure upon which 
democratic societies depend. 

A short time ago, Professor Koichi 
Masuda of Osaka University sent us a pub- 
lication entitled Vocational Development 
of the Adolescent. This publication in 
Japanese and English relates a series of 
studies of considerable importance in the 
guidance of adolescents. Persons in the 
United States in the field of guidance would 
feel much at home with titles such as “In- 
dividual Development of Individual Aspi- 
ration,” or “Study on the Development of 
Vocational Interest.” This is a very fine 
document illustrating the extent to which 
guidance services have developed in Japan. 
Japan and the United States have had a 
long-standing history of cooperation in the 
field of guidance. From the APGA point 
of view, this relationship has developed 
strength through the work of Dean Wesley 
P. Lloyd of Brigham Young University. 
Professor Masuda in Japan is a staunch 
friend of APGA. 
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Not long ago, correspondence with Pro- 
fessor Yang Pao-Chien, Dean of Students, 
Taiwan Normal University, and Mr. Sheng 
Shin, Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission, 
illustrated the extent of penetration of the 
Guidance Association of China into the life 
of Formosa. For example, the Association 
is taking leadership in studies of delin- 
quency and programs for the prevention of 
delinquency. 

The Asia Foundation is a great friend of 
APGA in its relationships with Asiatic na- 
tions. Mrs. Edith Coliver of the Programs 
Services Division of the Asia Foundation 
recently sent a copy of the English transla- 
tion of the Burmese guidebook issued by 
the Counseling Service for entering fresh- 
men at the University of Rangoon. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Coliver, “This is the first 
time in the history of the University that 
such printed guidance material has been 
released.” 

Dr. Warnken, the counseling specialist 
provided by the Foundation to Rangoon 
University, and his associates, compiled the 
Guidebook. This exemplifies further the 
development of guidance services at all 
levels of education in the Asiatic nations. 

Those who attended the APGA Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia are well aware that the 
Association in the Philippines and the guid- 
ance representatives from other of the 
Asiatic nations illustrate so splendidly that 
guidance services are on the march in these 
important nations. 

In its relationship around the world, 
APGA has been led to the track of further 
associations with Central and South Ameri- 
can nations. Dr. Clarence W. Failor, who 
has recently made a study of guidance in 
Central America, has reported that in 
Guatemala, for example, ‘there are counse- 
lors in the schools in numbers and quality 
that could well be the envy of many school 
systems in the United States. In South 
American nations, similar developments are 
occurring. 

Dr. Donald E. Super, former APGA Pres- 
ident, is currently assisting the Government 
of Poland in the establishment of centers 
for counseling psychology services. This 
has valuable implications. 
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This account of the close, day-by-day re- 
lationships that occur with guidance inter- 
ests throughout the world is indeed brief. 
Our own International Relations Commit- 
tee which is so active reports from time to 
time. What we are trying to say here is 
that in our position in a world society, 
APGA has a very important relationship 
with sister organizations in nations of 
Europe, Asia, the Far East, the Near East, 
Central and South America, Canada, other 
parts of the world, and most certainly a 
potential obligation and opportunity in 
Africa. Just as the Asiatic nations are find- 
ing that the development of their demo- 
cratic way of life has a fundamental base in 
guidance services in the school, so it is 
hoped that the nations of Africa that are 
finding their national ways will also be able 
to develop the strength of good guidance 
services in their schools. 

In these international respects we are one 
of an international family. We have much 
to learn from others, and we have some 
things to contribute. It is to be hoped that 
in the future we will be able to see our way 
clearly ahead to continue our most effective 
relationship to guidance throughout the 
world.—ArTHUR A. HITCHCOCK 





WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 





We are eager to reflect in this column news 
of the professional activities and job changes 
of our members. Please keep us informed. 
Notice should be sent to the attention of the 
Assistant Editor.—Ed. 


WILLIAM P. AnGers, formerly Staff Psy- 
chologist at Fordham University has joined 
the staff of the Counseling Center of New- 
ark College of Engineering as a Counselor. 


J. Atrrep McCaus.in who was Dean of 
Student Life at Wilmington College, Wil- 
mington, Ohio, is now Dean of Students, 
Bloomsburg State College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 








REVEREND G. GORDON HENDERSON, S.]J., 
formerly Director of the Guidance Depart- 
ment, University of Scranton, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, received an appointment as 
Student Counselor at Wheeling College, 
Wheeling, West Virginia, on June 18, 1960. 
Rev. Henderson received the Ph.D. degree 
in Counseling Psychology from the Univer- 
sity of Ottawa in March of this year. 


Mitt F. Tosky who was College Coun- 
selor (College Transfer Division), Daytona 
Beach Junior College, Daytona Beach, 
Florida, has been named Director of the 
College’s Mary Karl Vocational Division. 


W. L. Casn, Jr., Director, Counseling 
and Testing Center and Professor of Psy- 
chology at Prairie View A & M College since 
1953 has accepted an appointment as Visit- 
ing Professor of Psychology at the University 
of North Dakota for the 1960-1961 aca- 
demic year and will serve as Counselor 
Trainer for the NDEA Counseling and 
Guidance Training Institute. Dr. Cash was 
also recently appointed to the staff of the 
Human Relations Workshop of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for the fourth consecu- 
tive summer session. 


OweEN J. Kitrrepce has been appointed 
Supervisor of Education, Office of Guidance 
Placement, Department of Education, The 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Mr. Kitt- 
redge served previously as Director of Guid- 
ance in Abington High School, North Ab- 
ington, Massachusetts. 


HERBERT RIGHTHAND has been transferred 
from his position as Assistant Director of 
the J. M. Wright Technical School, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, to the position of Di- 
rector of the Norwich Regional Technical 
School, Norwich, Connecticut. 


Earu T. ZwETSCHKE has left his position 
as Director of the Counseling Service at 
Colorado State College to accept an ap- 
pointment as Director of Counseling for 
the Oakland, California, Secondary Schools. 
Dr. Zwetschke assumed his new duties on 
August 25. 
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James F. Macary, formerly associated 
with the Canal Zone Schools, has accepted a 
position as Assistant Professor of Guidance 
and Educational Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
He also recently edited The Exceptional 
Child: A Book of Readings, which was 
published by Henry Holt & Co. 


Kent M. CHRISTIANSEN has accepted a 
position as Director of Guidance for the 
Holt Public Schools in Holt, Michigan. 


Lois L. LAuTerBacu, Counselor, Belle- 
ville High School, St. Louis, Missouri, was 
recently married to JAMEs E. Woops, for- 
merly a Teaching Assistant at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Mr. and Mrs. Woods will 
make their home in Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, where Mr. Woods is Chief Psy- 
chologist at the Medical Center Rehabilita- 
tion Unit, University of North Dakota. 


DoNnALD H. BLocuer, former Counselor, 
Edina-Morningside Junior High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, has assumed the 
position of Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 


Betty H. NEE y, Assistant Dean of Stu- 
dents at the University of California, Berke- 
ley, has been promoted to the position of 
Associate Dean of Students. Mrs. Neely has 
been with the University since 1954. 


RicHarp A. ScHutTz, who served as a 
Counseling Psychology Trainee at the 
Minneapolis VA Hospital, is now Director 
of Vocational Rehabilitation Center and 
Placement Unit, Kansas Neurological In- 
stitute, Topeka, Kansas. 


FRANK G. DENISON has resigned as Co- 
ordinator of Guidance at Antioch Town- 
ship High School, Antioch, Illinois, to ac- 
cept a position as Director of Guidance 
Services at Washington High School, Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin. He assumed his new 
duties on August 1. 
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Gifts to the Building Fund 


This supplements the listings of contributors to the 
APGA Building Fund that appeared in the November, 
1958 and 1959, issues of the Journal and includes all con- 
tributions received since August 15, 1959. In the case of 
an individual or a group that has made another contribu- 
tion since the first two lists appeared, the name is again 
shown on this list. Many of these people, and a number 
of Branches, have actually made several contributions. 


Asspott, CHAUNCY W BEARDSLEY, SEYMOUR W 
AsBott, CONSTANCE E BEAVER, CLARICE J 
ABORN, PENNELL N Beck, JAMEs D 
ABRAHAM, A A Beck, Jessie G 

ALLARD, CHARLES G BeicH, Max E 

ALLEN, BEVERLY B BELAND, MARJORIE N 
ALLISON, ETHEL G BELL, GENE L 

ALTMAN, EsTHER R BeL__, HucH M 

AMATA, SISTER M BERGMANN, Marie T 
ANDERS, MAURICE C BERTRAND, JOHN R 
ANDERSON, GORDON V BETHEA, W F 
\NDERSON, JEAN E BinpeR, Etta M 
ANDERSON, LAWRENCE BIRMINGHAM, CARL P 
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BAZNIK, CHARLES A BRINN, CAROLYN 
BEAMER, GEorGE C BROCKMANN, L O 
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BROWER, CLEMMIE 
Brown, DOUGLASS 
BROWN, GEORGIA C 
Brown, GLEN J 
Brown, OrPHA J 
Bruce, HELEN 

BrusH, Ross H 
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Coie, GLENN A 
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Cooper, Mrs M S 
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Davis, E W 
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DEAN, Kate S 
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DUNKER, MAXINE 
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DuNsMoor, C C 
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Dye, HE, Jr 
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SprincuB, H Kari 
SpuRLock, Haze I 
Spurrier, JACK L 
STARK, ARCHIBALD 
STATON, RuTH J 
STEFFLRE, BUFORD 
STEPHENSON, E J 
STERNITZKE, V L 
StrieFe., BerTHA L 
Stone, COYSTAL 
SToNE, J] W 

STONE, LORENE 
STONECIPHER, Bitty L 
Storey, Epwarp J 
Stover, WILLIAM M 
STRACHAN, JEANNETTE 
STRONG, Epwarp K, Jr 
StupyY VIN, BILL 

Super, DONALD E 
SuPERKO, ARLENE N 
Sutton, HELEN L 
Swan, Ltoyp M 

Tait, JANE 

Tacsot, Leroy E 
TALIk, JOSEPH A 
Taycor, CarLtos D 


November, 1960 


Payor, JOHN B 

Tear, Mrs J L 
TerrRect, Lucye A 
Tuomas, ILA 
THOMPSON, AMY 
THOMPSON, FANNY C 
THOMPSON, MAY BELLE 
THUEMLER, GERTRUDE E 
THURSTON, BERT 
TreDEMAN, Davin V 
TreEMAN, Oscar H 
TILLoTson, REX 
TIMBERLAKE, WALTER B, JR 
TimMons, CLAYTON M 
TINCHER, WILBER 
Titus, Etma L 
To.sert, E L 
TOLBert, EDNA 
Tooker, Exits D 
TRABUE, MARION R 
TRAUTWEIN, MARVIN E 
Trout, ALFRED F 
PRuAX, WILLIAM E, Jr 
TRUEBLOOD, DENNIS L 
Tusss, LUTHER F 
Turner, WALTER L 
Twirorp, Don D 
Twocoopn, A P 

Ty er, LEonaA E 
VALDINA, WILLIAM F 
VALLE, JoserH A 

VAN Atst, KATHLEEN H 
VAN ANTWERP, J F 
VANDERBILT, ISABEL M 
VAN Meter, CATHERINE 
VERNON, DONALD J 
VicNA, ARMAND 

Von Nessexn, R W 
VooruHers, HELEN M 
Vorrever, W J 

Voss, IpA MAE 
WaAbDELL, VERNA MAE 
WaudLouist, GUNNAR L 
Warrte, Davin G 
WakKEFIe_p, Homer E 
Wacker, Harovp J 


WALKER, Puitir W 
WALKER, Vircinia L 
Wa ttace, Martua L 
WALTER, Mrs KENNETH 
War tick, Bossy B 
WARRAN, NORMA 
WARREN, JONATHAN R 
WARTERS, JANE 
Wascoe, M E 
Waters, Harry J 
WATKINS, CHARLES B 
Weaks, ANNA D 
Weary, BETTINA A 
Weimer, Lois B 
Wer, Marie C 
Wert, J THOMAS 
WHITAKER, HAZEL 
Wuirte, R K 

Wuite, Mes Tuomas R 
Wipener, Letua M 
WIGHTWICK, BEATRICE 
WicutTwick, M IReENe 
WILEY, ELIzABeETH M 
WituiaMs, Cecit L 
WILttaMs, CHarces C 
WILuiaMs, EMMA FE 
WituaMs, H Epcar 
WituraMs, Lypia K 
Wiutson, A L 

WItson, EpitH 
WILSON, FRANCES 
WILson, RUTH 
WHnsorn, Bos B 
WInc, SARAH W 
WocaMAN, M A 
Woz, Gary R 
Woop, HELEN 
Woops, JAMes I 
WRENN, C GILBERT 
Wricut, Marion T 
Wricut, Mary 
WRIGHT, ROBERT 
YAVNER, CAROL F 
Younc, Frances M 
YOUNG, JON 

ZICKRICK, JEROME 








Branch Gifts to Building Fund 


Arizona Personnel and Guidance Association 
Long Beach Guidance and Personnel Association 
Northern California Guidance Association 
University of Colorado Branch 
Denver Area Personnel and Guidance Association 
Connecticut Personnel and Guidance Association 
National Capital Area Personnel and Guidance 
Association 
Big Bend Personnel and Guidance Association 
North Florida Personnel and Guidance Association 
South Florida Guidance and Personnel Association 
Hawaii Personnel and Guidance Association 
Illinois Guidance and Personnel Association 
Northeastern Indiana Personnel and Guidance 
Association 
Northern Indiana Personnel and Guidanee 
Association 
lowa Personnel and Guidance Association 
Kansas Personnel and Guidance Association 
Northeast Kansas Guidance Association 
South Central Kansas Personnel and Guidance 
(Association 
Southeast Kansas Guidance Association 
Kentucky Personnel and Guidance Association 
Worcester Vocational Guidance Association 
Guidance Association of Detroit and Vicinity 
Michigan Counselor's Association 
Wolverine Personnel and Guidance Association 
St. Louis Branch 
New Jersey Personnel and Guidamce Association 
Capital District Guidance Association 
Central New York Guidance Association 
Long Island Personnel and Guidance Association 
Mid-Hudson Branch 
New York City Personnel and Guidance 
\ssociation 
Westchester-Putnam-Rockland Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
Western New York Personnel and Guidance 
Association 
North Dakota Personnel and Guidance Association 
Central Ohio Guidance Association 
Cincinnati Personnel and Guidance Association 
Miami Valley Guidance Association 
Northeastern Ohio Personnel and Guidance 
Association 
Ohio APGA Council 
Conrad Weiser Branch 
Keystone Personnel and Guidance Association 
Pennsylvania School Counselors Association 
Guidance and Personnel Association of Rhode 
Island 
East Tennessee Personnel and Guidance Association 
Middle Tennessee Branch 


256 


Utah Association of School Counselors 

Northern Virginia Personnel and Guidance 
Association 

Virginia Personnel and Guidance Association 

Puget Sound Persennel and Guidance Association 

Wisconsin Personnel and Guidance Association 

Wyoming Personnel and Guidance Association 

European Branch 


Additional Gifts to Building Fund 


Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc. 

Gerstmeyer Technical High School, Terre Haute, 
indiana 

Lansing Pattengill Junior High School Counseling 
Staff, Lansing, Michigan 

Science Research Associates 

Sears, Roebuck and Company 

World Beok Company 


Memorial Gifts to Building Fund 


Deceased Donor 


American School Coun- 
selor Association 
Maryland Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
Albuquerque Chapter of 
APGA 

C C Dunsmoor 

Maryland Personnel and 
Guidance Association 

Guidance Section, New 
Mexico Education As 
sociation 

Edward C Roeber 

Albuquerque Chapter of 
APGA 

Central Indiana Personnel 
and Guidance Associa- 
tion 

Guidance Section, New 
Mexico Education Asso- 
ciation 

Richmond Personnel and 
Guidance Association 

Virginia Personnel and 
Guidance Association 

Charles R Dolan 

Richmond Personnel and 
Guidance Association 

Maryland Personnel and 
‘Guidance Association 


Bess Day 


Clifford P. Froehlich 


Harry Dexter Kitson 


Mary Sue Muckenfuss 


Martha Schwab 
John Francis Showalter 


Dorothy Shires 


Personnel and Guidance Journal 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 





(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, National Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education, American School C lor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 





OFFICERS 


President: Dantet D. Fapsr, Dean of Students and Professor of Psychology, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 

President-Elect: E>warp C. Rogssr, Professor of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Past-President: Ducatp S. Arsucxxs, Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

Treasurer: C. Harotp McCut yr, Specialist, Counseling and Guidance Division, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 

Treaswrer-Elect: Frorp C. Cummanes, Director of Guidance Services, Evanston Township High School, 1600 Dodge 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 

Executive Director: Antuur A. Hrrcucocx, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

General Counsel: Antuur B. Hanson, 729 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Lzsire O. Canuin, Professor of Personnel, Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, Michigan, President-Elect, 
SPATE 

Wit G. Craia, Associate Dean of Students and Dean of Men, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford, California, President-Elect, ACPA 

Wixus E. Ducan, Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, President- 
Elect, NAGSCT 

Karuryn L. Hopwoop, Dean of Students, Hunter College of the City of New York, 695 Park Avenue, New York 21, 
New York, President, ACPA 

Asranam Jacoss, Professor of Education and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training Program, Teachers 

College, Columbia University, New York, New York, President, DRC 

Liorp it Lorquist, Professor of Psychology and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, President-Elect, DRC 

Grorcs W. Murpay, Counselor, Catonsville Junior High School, Baltimore, Maryland, President-Elect, ASCA 

Cart O. Pagers, Counselor, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, President, ASCA 

C. Wivrtetp Scorr, Director of Advanced Study and Coordinator of the Department of Guidance and Educational 
Psychology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, President, NVGA 

Wriuiam E. Truax, Jr., Director of Student Personnel and Guidance and Head, Counselor Training Program, East 
Texas State College, Commerce, Texas, President, SPATE 

Don D. Twirorp, Office of Education, Guidance, Counseling and Testing Section, GSA Building, 7th and D Streets, 
S.W., Washington 25, D.C., President, NAGSCT 

Haren Woop, Chief, Branch of Occupational Outlook and Specialized Personnel, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., President-Elect, NVGA 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 





Archivist: Leonard M. Miller, Specialist, Counselin 
Techniques, U. S. Office of Education, Department 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 

Constitution: Gail F. Farwell, Associate Professor of 
Education, College of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Convention and Program: ConvENTION COooRDINATOR 
(Caarmman or Commitrez): Robert L. McCleery, 
Dean of Students Office, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado; Prooram Coorpiwator (Procram Cxarr- 
man): Kenneth B. Ashcraft, Consulting Psychologist, 
2070 South Cook Street, Denver 10, Colorado 

Counselor Preparation and Standards: Willis E. Dugan, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Erbics: Seth Arsenian, Professor of Psychology, Spring- 
field College, Springfield 9, Massachusetts 

Guidance Advancement Program: C.C. Dunsmoor, Director, 


Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Bedford 
Hills, New York 

International Relations: Borow, Professor of Psycho- 
logical Studies, General College, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Dorothy J. Lipp, 
Dean of Women, Pennsylvania State University, Us. 
versity Park, —— 

a George W. Murphy, Counselor, Catonsville 
Junior High School, Baltimore, Maryland 

Nominations: Dugald S. Arbuckle, Professor of Education, 
School of ucation, Boston University, Boston, 


Massachusetts 
Placement: Dorothy L. Arnold, Director of Vocational 
Guidance, Goucher College, Towson 4, Maryland 
Publications: Walter F. Johnson, Jr., Professor of Edu- 
cation, De ent of Administrative and Educational 
Services, College of Education, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Michigan 


APGA Convention—March 27-30, 1961—Denver, Colorado 
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